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THE DEFEAT AT THE PEIHO. 


TT‘HE disastrous news which has recently arrived from 
-t. China affords an unfortunate confirmation of the opi- 
nions of those who long since ventured to suggest how much 
easier it was to commence than to conclude a war with a 
nation of 300,000,000 inhabitants. “A singular fate seems 
to connect Lord Patmerston with Chinese troubles. The 
rupture with the Canton authorities was the first difficulty 
of his former Administration. The report of the supposed 
peace only arrived in time to strengthen the hands of his 
opponents ; and now, when the whirligig of home politics 
has borne Lord Patmerston back to power, a new contest, 
ushered in by an unprecedented defeat, is added to the compli- 
cations of the times, and to the responsibilities of the Minister 
who turned the chastisement of Chinese barbarians into 
political capital for his own exaltation. Whatever may be 
the issue, Lord PAtmErston can at any rate no longer deny 
that we are at war with the Chinese Empire. Our Am- 
bassador, charged with the ratification of the treaty of 
peace, has been repulsed in the attempt to force a pas- 
sage to the capital, and all the jugglery which is prac- 
tised about Chinese affairs, almost as freely in England 
as in China, will fail to transform a deliberate and suc- 
cessful national resistance into a mere local raid by a hot- 
headed provincial governor. The miserable squabble about 
a Hong Kong junk has thus fairly launched us in a 
war with the most populous empire in the world ; and the 
issue of the ill-judged attack with which it has been com- 
menced must teach us that a force somewhat more consider- 
able than eight or ten gun-boats will be needed to bring the 
untoward quarrel to a successful termination. The repulse, 
with a heavy loss of men and ships, of an expedition against 
a people whom it is the fashion to decry as feeble and bar- 
barous, seems to be entirely ascribable to that contempt for 
the enemy which statesmen at home and commanders abroad 
have been weak enough to indulge. The detailed despatches 
have annihilated the excuse suggested in the first telegram, 
that the discomfiture of the gun-boat fleet was the result of 
a treacherous surprise. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The attack was deliberately made with, so far 
as our present information reaches, an utter disregard 
of reasonable caution. It was known that the entrance of 
the river was obstructed with booms and iron stakes, and 
that formidable batteries had been skilfully arranged so as to 
concentrate a cross fire upon any vessel which might attempt to 
force a passage ; but the theory that China might be conquered 
by a gun-boat’s crew was too well established to allow of a 
single precaution against odds which were all but irresistible. 
Three vessels utterly destroyed, and the whole squadron 
crippled so as scarcely to be able to float, were the natural 
results of the temerity with which the attack was made. 
But the attempt to retrieve the fortunes of the day by a 
land assault seems even more unpardonable in its rashness. 
A fortress defended by a high wall and two or three deep 
ditches, and by the still more formidable protection of a 
long tract of almost impassable mud, might well suggest 
some caution in approaching it; but against this almost 
unassailable post a few hundred marines and sailors were 
sent to dislodge an army of twenty thousand men, amply 
supplied with cannon—which they knew how to serve with a 
precision scarcely inferior to that of European troops—and, as 
it now appears, acting under Russian guidance and instruction. 
It is no discredit to the brave fellows who ventured on this 
forlorn hope that they failed to reach the walls which 
they were ordered to scale. Hundreds were mowed down 
while struggling in mud, and the few who forced their 
way as far as the last ditch, with their ammunition de- 
stroyed and with but one scaling-ladder among them, had 
no choice but to abandon an enterprise which ought never 


to have been attempted. Audacity has stood us in good 
stead in former conflicts with the same enemy, but there is 
a point at which audacity becomes unjustifiable rashness, 
and the assault upon the Takoo forts only too clearly illus- 
trates the distinction. 

There was not even the excuse that the resistance of the 
Chinese had not been anticipated in time to prepare an 
adequate force and to concert an attack with reasonable 
prospect of success. Long before Lord Exein sailed for 
England to receive congratulations on his triumphant suc- 
cess, it was more than suspected that the Chinese would 
fight to the death rather than suffer an English Ambassador 
to make his way to Pekin in pursuance of the treaty stipu- 
lation. So offensive was this condition known to be to the 
pride of the Chinese Court, that Lord Eten, in one of his 
despatches, expresses some surprise at finding that the Com- 
missioners who! sigued the treaty had not lost their heads. 
Day after day: fresh evidence accumulated, showing the deter- 
mination of the Chinese to resist the degradation of admitting 
foreign Ministers to the capital. As long since as last 
November, Lord Excrn reported that the Emprror had 
ordered the reconstruction of the forts at the mouth of the 
Peiho, and did not disguise his opinion that an attempt to 
enforce the treaty stipulation to the letter would compel the 
Emperor “to choose between a desperate resistance and 
“ passive acquiescence in what he believed to be the greatest 
“calamity which could befal the Empire.” The Commis- 
sioners earnestly entreated that a privilege might not be 
insisted on which would degrade their Government in the eyes 
of the people, and their request was so far granted that it was 
understood that the English Ambassador should not for the 
present take up his permanent abode in Pekin, provided he 
were respectfully received there on his mission to exchange 
the ratifications. A significant discovery showed that this 
concession had failed to remove the aversion of the EMPEROR 
to receive any embassy within the walls of the capital. 
A copy of an Imperial decree, the genuineness of which, 
though subsequently disavowed, there was no reason to 
doubt, was found in Canton, containing the Imperial expla- 
nation of the signature of the Treaty, and intimating the 
policy to be pursued in future. The Emperor had suc- 
cumbed, he said, to circumstances, and had accepted terms 
only because the barbarians had reached the portals of 
the Imperial domains. But the braves were informed 
that his Maszsty had no intention of observing the 
stipulations of the Treaty, and that he had already 
ordered a large supply of stakes to be laid down in the 
Peiho, to provide a barrier so effectual that the barbarian 
vessels might never again be able to enter the inner 
waters. The decree went on to direct that the officials, 
while apparently observing the peace, should encourage 
hostilities by the people — whereby, the Emperor piously 
adds, “if victory attends us, we may be assured that 
“we are fulfilling the commands of Heaven; but if de- 
“ feat, we shall still avoid being involved in war.” The 
attacks of the braves at Canton, which it cost some trouble 
to suppress, afforded sufficient proof of the genuineness of the 
document which they so faithfully obeyed, and left very 
little doubt of the regeption which our force might expect 
at the mouth of the Peiho. Perhaps the prospect of a 
pacific meeting was not improved by Lord Exern’s threat 
that, when the Ambassador arrived at Pekin, he would ascer- 
tain whether the outrages of the Canton braves were sanc- 
tioned by the Emperor, and would “act accordingly.” A 
barbarian who was not only to force his way to the sacred 
Court without the usual ceremonial exacted by the occupants 
of the celestial throne, would perhaps have been unwelcome 
enough without the additional intimation that his first busi- 
ness would be to take the Emprror to task for his secret 
violation of the treaty he had signed. A remarkable 
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Chinese letter—apparently the report of an official who had 
acted as a spy upon the Commissioners—which was shortly 
afterwards intereepted, added further proof of the aversion of 
the Chinese Government to the proposed intrusion of an 
ambassador, and of their determination to resist it by all 
means in their power. Such was the aspect of affairs when 
Lord Exe1n took his departure ; and the fact that the defences 
of the Peiho had been thoroughly reinstated and occupied 
by an army supposed to number 40,000 men was reported 
from Hong Kong by the mail which preceded the news of 
the late disaster. 

It was, therefore, with full knowledge of the disposi- 
tion of the Chinese Government, and of the preparations 
made to resist the approach of the Ambassador, that a 
squadron of ten gunboats, without (so far as yet appears) a 
single company of soldiers, was sent to force the passage of a 
river which the Chinese had been employed for months in 
blocking up, and which was commanded by the fire of 
formidable batteries. Large as the Chinese force appears to 
have been, it is possible that, by landing troops so as to take 
the fortress in rear, the victory might have been secured ; 
but it was thought more consistent with the traditions of 
Chinese warfare to despise the enemy than to take the 
ordinary measures to secure success. It has now become a 
necessity to assert our power, and probably nothing short of 
an armed occupation of Pekin will suffice to subdue the 
arrogance which their unaccustomed triumph will have 
created in the minds of the Chinese. At best it will be an 
inglorious campaign for England and France to engage in, 
and especially damaging to,us if we should be unable to 
contribute our fair quota of troops. It will not do to let 
Zouaves avenge us in the East after having, as they assert, 
saved us from destruction at Inkermann. It may at least be 
hoped that the calamitywhich has just cecurred will bea warning 
not to attempt the capture of the Chinese capital without a 
force sufficient to command success. It is not as yet ascer- 
tained whether the river is navigable for our ships of war 
beyond Tientsin ; and, unless fresh reverses are to be courted, 
it will be idle to attempt to penetrate to the heart of a 
hostile country without all the appliances of a powerful 
regular army. The Chinese may not be highly-trained 
soldiers, but they have abundance of artillery, and know 
how to use it. They are skilful in fortification, and 
cunning in preparing ambuscades. They have a contempt 
for death which can be paralleled in no other country in 
the world. They are rapidly picking up from us the 
rudiments, at least, of the art of destruction; and they 
are counted by hundreds of millions. With all our supe- 
riority in military science and equipment, it may be well 
not to despise too much an enemy who possesses so many 
half-developed elements of military strength. 


THE FRENCH EMPEROR AND THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 
HE singular manifesto on the Italian question which 


lately appeared in the Moniteur is probably explained 


Treaty of Villafranca has, according to the Moniteur, not 
been carried into effect, no additional breach of faith would 
be committed by acquieseing in a popular and desirable 
arrangement. 

In all the history of diplomacy there has probably never 
been so odd an apology for the failure of an agreement which 
had not previously been known to exist. The Treaty of 
Villafranca was patched up in a hurry, and the Emperor 
NapoLeon now confesses that the numerical preponderance 
of the Austrian army formed one of his principal reasons for 
desiring a peace. It may be added that the great supplies 
of his commissariat were for the time exhausted, and that it 
would have been necessary, if the campaign had been pro- 
longed, to depend for subsistence on the resources of Lom- 
bardy and Venetia. The arguments for peace were extremely 


strong, and they would have been almost as forcible if they- 


had been urged in opposition to the commencement of the 
war. It was fortunate that the Emperor of Ausrria was 
at the same time impatient of the further sacrifices by which 
he might probably have obtained compensation for his re- 
verses. In the hasty convention which expressed the eager- 
ness of both belligerents to escape from their dangerous 
position, a stipulation was inserted which neither party had 
the power of fulfilling without grave inconvenience. The 
restoration of the Dukes, which according to the original 
version of the Treaty was a condition of peace, now appears 
to have been granted as a specific equivalent for the 
partial emancipation and future good government of 
Venetia. The price of its non-fulfilment is consequently 
supposed to be paid by the withdrawal of all interference on 
the part of France with the remaining Italian possessions of 
Austria. Some commentators will perhaps conjecture that the 
angry remonstrance addressed to the Italians is in fact a 
mere deprecation of the anticipated dissatisfaction of Austria, 
If the first edition of the Treaty was correct, nothing which 
could happen to Venetia bore any relation to the restoration 
of the fugitive Princes. It is for the Emperor of Austrta 
to consider whether he will adopt the form of agreement 
which the Tuscans are so strangely supposed to have divined 
before they broke it. If he really promised to become a 
mere Federal Grand Duke in his Italian province, he may 
be glad of an excuse for resuming the undisputed sovereignty 
which he has hitherto exercised on the South of the Alps 
as well as on the North; yet the implied suggestion on the 
part of his new ally that he should misgovern and oppress 
his subjects is scarcely complimentary. ‘The analogy which 
was to have been established between Venetia and Luxem- 
burg would have been singularly imperfect. The King of 
Hottanp, by interfering with the privileges of his German 
subjects, would incur the hostility of the Confederation, while 
the Emperor of Austria in a similar contingency would only 
have to dread the not unwelcome hostility of Piedmont. 
A more suitable precedent would be supplied by the Consti- 
tutional Kingdom of Poland, as it was established by the 
Treaty of Vienna. The secret promises of Francis JosePH 
would scarcely have been more binding than thesolemn engage- 


in some degree by the assumption that it was an outburst of | ments of ALEXANDER I. to respect the national rights of the 
temper. At the same time it must be remembered that the Poles. The people of Central Italy, even if they were willing 
ill-humour of despots is often intended or employed for a | to sacrifice themselves in the cause of their Venetian country- 
definite purpose, while, on the other hand, unpremeditated men, would scarcely consider the institution of an Austrian 
irritation sometimes discloses a concealed policy. The! Viceroyalty on the Adige a set-off against the re-establish- 
psychology of an individual, and even of an Imperial mind, | ment of a similar dependency on the Arno. Whatever their 
is rather curious than important, but it is highly desirable | deliberate decision might have been, it must be remem- 
to understand the practical intentions of the master or | bered that they were never consulted by the negotiators. 
patron of Italy. The most satisfactory paragraph in the | As far as the Tuscans and the Modenese were concerned, the 
official article contains the assurance that the Archdukes will | restoration was to be gratuitous; nor could they have sup- 
not be restored by a foreign force, but the Italian States are posed that their assent to the terms of the Treaty would 
distinctly warned that they have neither favour nor | have conferred the smallest advantage on Venetia. They 
assistance to expect from the protector whose counsels they | probably saw, and perhaps regretted, that the Emperor 
have neglected. “France alone among nations wages war | Napoteon had placed himself in the position of a speculator 
“ for an idea, and France has accomplished her task.” If | who has contracted to deliver some article which he has not 
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arms, the final termination of the self-imposed mission of | actual holder is not responsible for the unavoidable breach 
France will be in the highest degree reassuring to Europe; | of contract, although the party who was to profit by the 
but the menace of leaving Italy to be overrun by Austrian | bargain may have a legitimate ground of remonstrance. 


arms would seem to imply the imperfect accomplishment of | 
the ideal task of liberation. If the Emperor Napotzon 
intends to withdraw from all interference with Italian affairs, 
it would seem but reasonable to allow the immediate forma- 
tion of an amalgamated Monarchy, strong enough to main- 
tain a defensive war against any foreign invader. The 
proposed annexation of the Duchies and Legations to Pied- 
mont will, to a certain extent, relieve France from the 


necessity of fighting hereafter im defence of ideas; and as the 


It is difficult to understand whether the concluding threat 
is addressed to Venetia, to the friends of Venetia, or to Italy 
in general. France, it seems, still desires a European Con- 
gress, but with little hope of obtaining better conditions 
from Austria. “A Congress will only ask for what is just; 
“and would it be just to ask for important concessions from 
“a great Power without offering it equitable eompensation 
“in return? The only resource would be war. But let not 
“ Ttaly be deceived.” Then follows the intimation that there 
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is to be no more war for an idea, or, in other words, that 
Austria will be left to act at her own discretion. It is sin- 
gular that great potentates should dispose of the destinies of 
nations without the smallest reference to their rights or 
interests. It might have been thought that Austria 
was entitled to no compensation for governing any 
province well, and that the relaxation of the Venetian 
yoke, if a concession, was scarcely a sacrifice. A Con- 
gress can scarcely interfere with effect in questions of 
internal administration. It is by recognising the independence 
of the North Italian kingdom that the Great Powers may, 
singly or collectively, serve the “idea” which they may be 
permitted to respect, although only one of their number 
fights for -objects so exalted. It is by no means impossible 
that France, notwithstanding the language of the Moniteur, 
may really be disposed to promote the only rational solution 
of all existing difficulties. The reproaches addressed to the 
Italians, and the studied courtesy which is shown to Austria, 
would be compatible with an intention to serve the ungrateful 
culprits who have stultified the treaty, and to propitiate the 
wrath of the recent adversary who already finds himself 
deceived. 


MR. BRIGHT AT HUDDERSFIELD. 


M* BRIGHT'S speech at Huddersfield is perhaps the 

most malignant which he has yet delivered. It is 
neither easy nor pleasant to deal with the arguments of an 
agitator who desires as much to express and propagate his 
own feelings of animosity as to achieve practical success. 
It may be demonstrated that many of his assertions are 
untrue, and that a large portion of his inferences are entirely 
arbitrary ; but envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness 
are beyond the reach of confutation. It is so natural for every 
class of society to regard every class above it with jealousy, 
that Mr. Bricur will always find ready hearers when he de- 
nounces, in manufacturing towns, the supposed prosperity and 
the alleged privileges of those whom he chooses to describe 
as the governing part of the community. The occasion 
of his last appeal to their bad passions was not altogether 
well-selected, for the large sums of money which had been 
expended in returning the LeatHam family to the House of 
Commons have not been altogether a profitable investment. 
The Election Committee certainly decided that the bribers 
of Huddersfield were not proved to have been agents of the 
sitting member, but at Wakefield some thousands of pounds 
were vainly employed in promoting the cause of genuine 
reform. As Mr. Bricur on all occasions considers whole 
families and classes responsible for the conduct of all their 
members, it can scarcely be doubted that he felt the loss of 
Wakefield and the exposures of Huddersfield as a personal 
annoyance ; but, on the whole, it was perhaps judicious to 
put a good face on the matter by treating a balanced and 
dear-bought success as an unequivocal victory. The recent 
miscarriage may have added some superfluous bitterness to 
the normal denunciation of all the policy and institutions of 
the country. 

The discovery that nothing in the world is free from 
defects is neither novel nor fruitful. There is not the 
smallest doubt that legislation and finance in England, as in 
all other countries, are open to animadversion and susceptible 
of improvement; but even if Mr. Bricur’s criticisms were 
entirely sound and temperate, it would by no means follow 
that the Constitution requires the smallest particle of change. 
The reformer who reasons from resulis to alleged causes of 
evil is bound to show that, under some other form of govern- 
ment, there would have been a smaller amount of error and 
corruption. It would be absurd to collect some of the abuses 
which prevail in America, and to infer from their existence 
that a republican system is wholly unsuited to the United 
States. If any politician has taught himself to believe that 
England is exceptionally ill-governed, it is utterly useless to 
argue against a delusion which may be explained by the 
commonest observation of vulgar human nature. Irritable 
dispositions can only rub against neighbouring surfaces. 
Hatred of unknown strangers is a feeble passion, or rather 
it isa harmless and inoperative prejudice. For the indulgence 
of real anger, friends, relations, and countrymen supply the 
only available material. Mr. Bricut is happily provided 
with an inexhaustible supply of suitable objects of animosity ; 
and the ground of his hatred is not the mal-administration 
of successive Governments, but the possession of power and 
property by a certain portion of the community. The old 
quarrel between rich and poor ought not to be confounded 


with the special schism or feud which Mr. Bricut makes it 
his business to foster. Wealth, however great, invested in 
manufactures, and applicable to Yorkshire borough elections, 
is exempt from his unfriendly remarks. It is only when the 
trader’s family. in the second generation has invested the 
earnings of ful industry in land, that the wrath of a 
Huddersfield assembly is directed against the unrighteous 
monopoly. 

The topics of the speech are familiar to every reader of 
newspapers, and it would be tedious to examine them in de- 
tail. The curse of primogeniture in a country where it is 
practically unknown—the absence of a minute sub- 
division of land which is accumulating in masses under 
causes that are strictly economical—the mischievous law 
of transfer, which, with all its admitted iniquities, chiefly 
affects the landowners themselves—all these reasons for re- 
casting a Constitution compatible with such anomalies will 
only influence understandings that are too prejudiced to listen 
to any argument on the other side. It is significant as an 
illustration of Mr. Brieut’s position, that he now includes 
the Established Church in his regular list of grievances. For 
the present he denounces only the inequalities in the distri- 
bution of endowments, but it is impossible to believe that he 
really wishes to promote the welfare of an institution which 
he abhors. When he complains of the poverty of the work- 
ing clergy, he knows that scarcely a curate in the kingdom 
would accept his assistance in a crusade against episcopal 
incomes. He may possibly have formed no definite scheme 
of an assault upon Church property, although it is undoubt- 
edly one of the consequences which he anticipates from @ 
revolutionary measure of reform. For the present he holds 
the Church up to odium, not on its own account, but as a 
part of his indictment against the existing Constitution. 

A more serious portion of his political system is to be 
found in his complaints of unequal taxation, and in his 
project for increasing the direct charge upon property, while 
the distribution of the revenue is to be exclusively vested in 
the representatives of the working classes. It requires all 
the audacity of an agitator to anticipate an economical 
administration when those who are to spend and those who 
are to pay are wholly unconnected. The, electors who 
return the members for Marylebone perhaps contribute a 
twentieth part of the local revenue, while nineteen twentieths 
of the rates are imposed on the wealthier classes, who are 
practically and permanently disfranchised. Under the 
supremacy of Mr. Bricut and his followers, the revenue of 
the country will in the same manner be levied by the 
working classes from the owners of property. As the mass 
of the population is always more warlike than the more 
educated sections of society, the future prospects of national 
parsimony are not difficult to discern. 

An exposure of supposed mal-administration would be 
imperfect unless every error were attributed to the basest 
motives. Mr. Bricut has a calculation ready by which he 
satisfies himself and his hearers that war and extravagance 
are merely the natural results of personal corruption. Ac- 
cording to his theory, members of Parliament are in the 
habit of setting their salaries and those of their relatives 
against the taxes which they pay, and of determining their 
policy by the result. He also coolly asserts that the Con- 
servative party in the House of Commons receive ten times 
as much from the public revenue as they contribute in 
taxation. To give any practical meaning to the argument, 
it must be applied to particular measures, such as the 
Russian war or the recent increase of the navy. Mr. Bricut 
would be bound, if an agitator could be tied down to a 
definite issue, to prove that the aristocracy gained in com- 
missions more than they paid when tenpence in the pound 
was added to the existing tax on their vast collective income. 
The inference that the smallest balance in their favour would 
be sufficient to determine their votes, is undoubtedly true 
on the assumption that baseness is the rule of all educated 
human conduct. It was not the business of the speaker to 
account for the warlike disposition of those classes who 
neither shared commissions in the army nor paid any tax on 
their incomes. The electors of Huddersfield rejected Mr. 
CopspEen because he had opposed the Russian war ; and if 
the non-electors had been consulted, their decision on the 
same side would have been far more unanimous. 

The profits derived by the nobility and gentry from expen- 
diture and mismanagement in the dockyards are still more 
difficult to explain. If the House of Commons votes 
5,000,000/. for ships and engines, its members and their 
families must pay no inconsiderable proportion of the cost, 
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while few among them are engineers, timber contractors, or 
dockyard labourers. If Mr. Bricur had thought of the 
solution that the landowners probably want a market for 
their trees, he would not have failed to stigmatize, as it de- 
served, their disgraceful selfishness. He is svelcome to the 
suggestion for his next inflammatory addressee ay be 
well assured that the statement is as well founded as the 
assertions by which it will be accompanied. The employ- 
ment of great intellectual vigour in a system of political 
warfare so unscrupulous and malignant becomes a melan- 
choly spectacle when it ceases to be irritating or alarming. 


PROTESTANTISM IN AUSTRIA. 


HE Ministry which has succeeded Baron Bacu in the 
councils of the Austrian Empire comes into office 
pledged to three great reforms, It is bound to promote de- 
centralization, systematic finance, and religious liberty. The 
last of the three changes is much the easiest to carry out. 
Religious liberty in Austria merely means an abstinence from 
interference with the Hungarian Protestants. The Protes- 
tant subjects of Francis JoserH are almost entirely concen- 
trated in the two provinces of Hungary and Transylvania ; 
and even in these two provinces they do not aspire to be 
recognised as the established Church of the district. They 
must necessarily remain, as they always have been, at best a 
large and respectable body of dissenters. But they enjoyed 
for more than two centuries after the Reformation a com- 
plete independence, and were not subject to any disabilities 
on account of their religious opinions. It is only since 
Austria has encroached on the ancient liberties of her Eastern 
provinces that Protestants have been treated as an inferior 
caste. Now that the wheel of fortune has turned round, and 
Austria finds herself obliged to conciliate the Hungarians, she 
is asked to place the Protestants of Pesth and Comorn in the 
position which they occupied a hundred years ago. The Ultra- 
montane party is strong enough in Austria, and especially at the 
Court of Vienna, to make it certain that this would not be 
granted if it were thought safe to refuse it. But the conces- 
sion demanded is not to be compared with a real establish- 
ment of religious liberty throughout the Empire. In the 
first place, it is local ; and, in the second place; it rests on 
historical foundations, and will be confined within historical 
limits. The Protestant villages and townships of Hungary 
ask that they may be treated as they used to be treated 
during the existence of the Hungarian Diet, which always 
contained a majority of Catholics. This is very different 
from placing them generally on an equality with Catholics, 
and it is not surprising that the Ministry, in issuing an 
Imperial Patent to fix the position of the Protestants in 
Hungary, have done what they have done in an ample and 
handsome manner. The system which is now to be esta- 
blished is not a system in perfect accordance with English 
notions. If we wanted to do justice to a large com- 
munity of Dissenters, we should adopt the simple ex- 
pedient of leaving them entirely to themselves. But 
this is not the way in which things are managed on 
the Continent. There the State can never endure to see it- 
self entirely excluded. If any great body within the State 
is to evjoy a certain amount of liberty, it must do so by 
virtue of a special compact, by which the State reserves to 
itself certain rights of control in return for the privileges it 
accords, The system set up by the new Imperial Patent 
embodies a compact of this sort ; and, if a compact must needs 
exist, it must be acknowledged that the terms now conceded 
are conceived in a large and generous spirit. The Protes- 
tants will enjoy all the advantages of a recognised and defi- 
nite position, they will be secure from the interference of 
Catholics, and they will possess a complete ecclesiastical 
government of their own. In return they will be subject to 
a surveillance on the part of the State which is intended to 
prevent them from using their religious liberty either as a 
cloak for political disaffection, or as an instrument of annoy- 
ance to their Catholic neighbours. They have only to keep 
quiet, and then, if they obtain in reality all that they have now 
obtained on paper, they will have very little to complain of. 
The general scheme of ecclesiastical government granted 
to the Hungarian Protestants is as follows :—Each parish is 
to have full and free power to choose its own rector, vicar, 
and schoolmasters. The ecclesiastical affairs of the parish 
are to be managed by these authorities in conjunction with 
representative members in a local assembly. The affairs of a 
district composed of several parishes are to be in the hands 
of a second assembly ; and those of a group of districts in the 


hands of a third or supreme assembly, bearing the name of 
the General Conference. Breaches of ecclesiastical discipline 
and offences of a purely religious character will be submitted 
to the cognizance of the intermediate assembly, while the 
General Confererite will act as a Court of Appeal. The 
schools are to be exclusively in the hands of Protestants, and 
are to be inspected only by members of their own com- 
munion, although they may be in part or altogether sup- 
ported by the State. The different Protestant communities. 
are also to be able to receive gifts of any kind of property, 
and a promise is made that the State will not divert the 
funds from the purposes to which the donors have destined 
them. Finally, the ecclesiastical authorities are to enjoy the 
support, and, if occasion arises, the assistance of the secular 
authorities. The government of the Protestant communities 
may therefore be expected to be effective, as well as syste- 
matic; and as the Protestants will enjoy the two great 
privileges desired by all religious bodies—the power of hold- 
ing property and the power of teaching the young—Pro- 
testantism may henceforth hope to have as fair a field in 
Hungary as can be desired. 

On the other hand, the State will take care that the Pro- 
testants keep within the bounds assigned them. A depart- 
ment in the Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs will be formed, 
the officers of which will have specified districts of super- 
intendence assigned tothem. They will report to the Central 
Government on the conduct of the Protestant assemblies 
and on the practical working of the new ecclesiastical 
machinery. They will see that there are no books used in 
the schools except such as have first received the approval of 
the Government, and that a course of secular instruction pre- 
scribed to Catholic schools as well as to Protestant is not 
neglected by the latter. They are also to stand between the: 
Protestant clergy and the civil authorities; and if a Pro- 
testant clergyman is arrested for a crime, or has had judg- 
ment against him in a civil suit, notice is immediately 
to be given to the superintendent. Thus these superin- 
tendents will form at every point a check upon, and at the 
same time a support to, the Protestant authorities; and as 
they themselves are in every case to be Protestants, it cannot 
be supposed that their intervention will be exercised in any 
very harsh or arbitrary way. They will be the servants of 
the State, paid by it and responsible to it, but they will be 
as much the protectors as the regulators of those whom they 
are commissioned to superintend. 

But the promised civil and religious reforms are so much 
bound up with each other, that the religious privileges of 
the Hungarian Protestants, which appear so satisfactory in- 
the official programme, are not worth much unless the Hun- 
garian Constitution is restored. If, after the battle of 
Solferino, the Emperor could have reckoned on the fidelity 
of his non-Germanic provinces, the Protestants would have 
had to wait a long time for their free schools and graduated 
assemblies. If the Hungarians can no longer frighten the 
Cabinet of Vienna, and if it is thought safe to try to pacify 
them with idle promises and insignificant concessions, the 
intensely Catholic spirit of the Austrian Court is sure to 
fight back the ground it has lost. Of the two types of 
Catholic power, the most secular and the most ecclesiastical— 
visitlein Franceand in Spainrespectively—A ustria approaches 
much more nearly to the latter. In Spain, the very smallest 
success of Protestantism—the faintest effort to promulgate 
the reformed religion—is regarded not only as a spiritual 
error, but as an outrage on a country which prides itself on 
being unanimously Catholic. The Spanish authorities speak 
of heresy as a critic might speak of an inharmonious back- 
ground ina fine picture. It spoils the completeness of a 
work which it has cost a great deal of trouble to get up, and 
which it is a credit to possess. In Austria there is some- 
thing of the same feeling, only it takes a shape more in 
accordance with the position of a great European Power. 
The Austrian Ultramontanists do not look on Protestantism 
as spoiling a pretty picture, but as an affront to the traditions 
of an Empire which has assigned to itself the task of 
upholding legitimate authority under the sanction and with 
the concurrence of the Church. These vague feelings, 
half resting on religious conviction and half on secular 
pride and vanity, are the hardest to conquer. They gain 
a persistency from the fact that they have made part of 
every thought and have entered into every project which the 
Government of Vienna has entertained from generation to 
generation. As soon as quiet times return, it will seem to 
have been a lowering of the dignity of Austria, a departure 


| from her traditional policy, and a concession to the principles 
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she has pledged herself to combat, that she should have made 
three millions of Protestants independent of the Catholic 
authorities. If to this feeling, which may be repressed for a 
moment, but which for many years will be ready to spring 
up with increased force, is opposed the pefmanent action of 
a recognised constitution in Hungary, the bulwark of civil 
liberty may protect the precarious existence of the religious 
liberty which the new Ministry have just announced. But 
without this bulwark, the time will soon come when Protes- 
tantism in Austria will have once more to encounter the 
deadly hostility of the party which looks on Catholic 
unity not only as a religious necessity, but as the 
glory of the House of Hapszure. 


THE GREAT EASTERN. 


E are saved the trouble of saying that we are not going 

to prejudge the result of the coroner's inquest on the 
sufferers by the explosion on board the Great Lastern, for 
there is, in fact, nothing to prejudge. It may be found 
practicable to fix the neglect on some individual whose 
business it was to see that the fatal “stand-pipe” connected 
with the feed-water or boiler-casing was not shut off; and 
it is quite possible that some emphatic judicial condemnation 
may be pronounced on the system of husbanding the steam 
which has recently been adopted in steamers. But this is 
all that can come of it. Some solitary scapegoat may bear 
the official stigma of a carelessness which scarcely differs from 
criminality, and the higher his station and the greater his 
experience the more serious will become his responsibility. 
But about this we at present know nothing, and perhaps 
never may know anything; and the matter can therefore 
be discussed without the slightest personal reference or 
allusion. We criminate nobody, because we know of no 
personal responsibility. The point, of course, to be urged 
on the defence in the inquiry is that nobody was responsible ; 
and this is our point, too. We assume that nobody 
was directly responsible. We can quite believe that 


it really was nobody’s business to attend to that little stop- 


cock of two inches diameter. And this is the strange 
lesson which the accident reads. The simple fact is that the 
whole mighty ship—in many respects, and certainly in its 
own way, the very proudest triumph of human skill—was 
absolutely at the mercy of that unknown and contemptible 
scrap of brass. / There was the ship, cost one million, in all 
its pride and perfection—actually transcending all its own 
splendid promises, surpassing itself almost—and yet the worm 
was at the root of the oak. The white ant—it wanted but one 
—was doing its certain work. It was an entire and perfect suc- 
cess, all but that little stop-cock. Here is the majesty and 
littleness of man—the slave whispering at the conqueror’s 
ear, the one thing not provided against. The lesson is the 
more impressive the more contemptible is the agent. For 
want of the one horseshoe-nail in Franx.in’s apologue, what 
rending of kingdoms and dissolution of proud estates follows! 
What dire effects from little causes spring! 

It is as though the whole thing were designed to point the 
old moral of the fallibility and meanness which accompany 
the highest triumph of all human things. 

And under another aspect the mode of the accident is 
curious and striking. The giant Atmodes, whom we thought 
we had manacled and subdued, was his own avenger. 
The tremendous genie turned round upon his conqueror. 
Steam, the slave of man, was to show its master the 
frail condition of its subjugation. That one-idea’d giant, 
as CoLERIDGE delighted to call it, and which impressed 
Worpswortu with the notion that it was scarcely possible | 
to see it without attributing to it life and volition—steam, 
the Frankenstein of man—seemed resolved to show its 
devilish as well as its godlike nature, and in the very 
moment of its last and choicest success, to play a trick on 
the magician who had made, but not quite mastered, the 
monster. It scarcely wanted this conclusive proof of its 
capabilities of mischief as well as of diviner uses; but there 
was a sort of stern poetical justice in the fact that the Great 
Eastern should be the scene of what steam could do for evil 
as well as for good. And yet, on the whole, intelligence 
beat the mere material element. The balance of victory was, 
after all, with the man rather than with his revolted slave. 
Steam did its worst, but the Great Eastern came off trium- 
phant. It is perhaps true, as is boasted, that her real glory 
is in the way she survived a disaster which. would have 
shattered any other ship to pieces—just as the test of 
empire is its capability to endure and baffle disaster. 


Not that all this, or any such consideration, detracts in the 
least degree from the blame which attaches to the person 
in charge of the water-casing—if any such person there 
was—or, still worse, if there were not such personal re- 
sponsibility, to the lack of common foresight which failed to 
place the waste-pipe under some definite charge. We may 
say the same, indeed, of the whole system of water-casing in 
general. What has happened to the Great Kastern is only 
what is happening daily in the kindred matter of railways. 
“Incredible negligence, stupidity, or recklessness” is the 
language in which the accident on the Great Northern, last 
week, is described ; and it seems equally applicable to a 
casualty by which a man was killed on the Great Western 
on Tuesday. And this is what, without any coroner’s inquest, 
is on the face of the whole matter of the Great Lastern steam- 
ship. Nobody seemed to know about the water-casing system, 
or to be in charge of it; and, as the whole arrangement 
for supplying the boilers depended on the freedom of the 
safety-pipe, or stand-pipe, it is obvious to the merest tyro 
that the ship’s safety rested on this elemental and single 
point. And yet it was not attended to. Boilers, paddles, 
screw, engines, were each most perfect and admirable— 
strength, science, and beauty combined. Nothing could 
improve upon them. From the very moment, however, of 
leaving Deptford, the donkey engines—true to their odd 
name—sullenly and stupidly refused to do their work. This 
significant hint was apparently lost upon those whom it 
concerned. The donkeys being sulky, it occurred to the 
officials to feed the boilers without passing the water 
through the funnel casing; and of course it was all right. 
Of course the water in the jackets would come to no harm, 
and do no harm. Was there not an escape pipe? Of course 
there was ; and of course it was in good order. It was not 
worth the trouble of looking after it. This is what we mean 
by incredible negligence, or incredible stupidity—men who 
are all their lives, and every day and all day long, acquainted 
with steam and its horrible and fatal power, not looking to a 
little matter of this sort ! 

Nor is this all. Not only was it nobody’s business to look 
to the safety-pipe, but this pipe was the very thing which 
would seem. to have furnished a corpus vile to experiment 
upon. It was thought proper to test the strength of the 
casing by hydraulic pressure at Deptford ; and so, the funnel 
casing being filled with water, a pretty little neat stop-cock 
was put to it, and the water shut up with a most scientific 
and completely successful air-tight plug. So far so gooul ; 
the casing was quite strong, and, of course, as before, whew 
the plug or stop-cock had done its work, it was removed. 
Of course it was—who would ask such an absurd question ? 
But it was not, and hence the “accident.” The water took 
all the way from Deptford to Hastings to develope itself 
into the most tremendously powerful force which man’s art 
ever compassed ; steam never had such a chance before; the 
natural force which flings up a new cone in a volcano, and 
just lifts a Cotopaxi out of the earth, is the only parallel to 
it; the pressure and explosive power generated was some- 
thing stronger than that of gunpowder. Six people are 
horribly boiled to death, and others are injured for life, and 
all, it would appear, because the stand-pipe was not in charge 
even of a single 2 

Perhaps we shall be assured that we are wrong in saying 
that the system of water-casing to the funnels was a mistake 
ab initio. At the best, however, it was but an experiment ; 
and it had been generally disapproved, and, as is said, had 
already been the cause of at least one serious disaster in a 
steam-ship. But it was a little bit of economy. It saved 
something in the cost of producing steam. If you can get 
your water hot into the pot, it will save some time and 
expense in boiling it. If this is the rationale of the water- 
casing, it is a most instructive instance of penny wise and 
pound foolish—a few sacks of coals saved, and the whole ship 
all but blown to atoms, with the possibility of destroying a 
thousand lives. It is the oldstory. Weare familiar with it 
in our railway experience. Justa shilling a week saved on 
a signal-man’s wages, and the whole train smashed. Such— 
as far as we are at present informed—is the moral of the 
Great Eastern “ accident.” 


THE “DOCUMENT.” 
'(\HE builders’ strike has entered into a new phase—or it 
would be more correct to say that the strike is at an 


end, and that the only remaining question is on what terms 
the masters shall receive the men whom they locked out in 
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self-defence. The absurdity of the nine-hours movement 
has been so universally recognised, and its impotence is so 
clearly proved by the fact that the firm selected as the first 
victims are once more in full work, that it may probably be 
assumed that the men know that they are beaten, and will 
not renew their struggle for a cause which the great body 
of the workmen never engaged in very heartily. So long as 
the original ground of quarrél was made the war-cry of the 
agitators, there were abundant symptoms of something more 
than lukewarmness on the part of many of the operatives 
who were nevertheless dragged into the movement which 
their dictatorial leaders had set on foot. Non-society men 
were dead against the strike, and probably the genuine 
opinion of most of the Unionists was far from favourable to 
the Quixotic enterprise of the Nine Hours Society. Sub- 
scriptions from other Trades Societies came in slowly and 
by small driblets, and the allowance to men who had 
been earning from thirty to thirty-five shillings a-week 
averaged for the first month about one shilling a-week. 
Everything indicated a speedy collapse, when the policy of 
dropping the nine-hours question and concentrating the 
whole force of the agitation against the masters’ document 
restored unanimity to the councils of the insurgents, swelled 
the subscriptions and donations of their brother artisans to 
really magnificent amounts—in one instance as high as 
1000/.—and won over the sympathies of the Anti-Strike 
Committee itself, and probably even, if the truth were 
known, of those who were driven by hard necessity to accept 
the declaration. 

It is impossible to deny that the masters were poréeetiy 
justified in refusing to have anything to do with the mem- 
bers of societies which still insisted on the right of inter- 
ference with the contracts between employer and employed. 
Men who could demand an increase of wages because the 
market was glutted with labour might be expected, if their 
power were not broken, to go on from point to point until em- 
ployers of labour would be absolutely at their mercy. The 
right of combination is not disputed by any one; but the 
oceurrences of the last few weeks have certainly not shaken 
our conviction that it is a right the exercise of which is 
eyen more fatal to the men than to those against whom 
it is directed ; and that the principle which is embodied 
in the much-abused document — entire freedom of con- 
tract for every master and every man—is that which 
would give the greatest security to the operatives themselves. 
Thus far the case of the Masters’ Association seems to be 
unassailable ; but though the “document” is right in prin- 
ciple and justified by circumstances, it may still bea question 
whether it is good policy to insist on it as strictly as the 
Committee of the Association seem disposed to do. By 
doing so, they enlist against themselves not only those who 
object to the principles which the declaration asserts, but the 
far more numerous body who have the natural repugnance 
which all men feel to submitting to any test at all. No 
one likes to have a shibboleth imposed upon him by main 
force. The stoutest Liberal in the country would not like his 
landlord to pledge him by a formal document always to vote 
against the Tories. There is humiliation in the essence ofa test, 
however exactly it may agree with the opinions of those who 
are asked to accept it ; and no one can be surprised that the 
condition insisted on by the masters should be regarded as 
offensive even by those who have no connexion with a Trade 
Society, and no sympathy with the system of strikes. The 
effect of it is to throw the whole body of operatives more or 
less into a hostile position, and to create a bond of union be- 
tween the most determined fomenters of strikes and the 
more sensible class of workmen, who would, but for the 
document, be disposed to discourage the interference of 
Trade Societies in their business arrangements. On the face 
of it, the machinery of tickets, and counterfoils, and numbers 
professes to be merely a contrivance for separating the sheep 
from the goats—the masters’ friends from the followers of 
Mr. Porrer. But if the very best of the sheep think it an 
insult to be required to make a declaration that they do not 
belong to the goats,a more effectual way of swelling the 
party which it is sought to put down could not be devised 
than the tender of a test which all agree in regarding as an 
insult. If the masters hold together, they are undoubtedly 
strong enough to bring the refractory workmen at last to al- 
most any terms which they choose to impose. But their 
weakness is in the difficulty of maintaining discipline among 
themselves ; and if the Central Committee strain their de- 
mands too far, they may not only alienate the class of ope- 


foster, but may end by creating dissension among themselves, 
which will be the certain prelude to defeat. Already there 
are some symptoms of desertion from the cause, and if the 
Committee desire to turn to good account the victory they 
have won over the nine-hours strike, they must beware of 
trying too severely the constancy and fidelity of their 
followers. 

Besides the hardship involved to men who have taken no 
part in the strike, and the risk of losing all the prestige they 
have already gained, the masters have yet another difficult 
to get over if they insist to the letter on the conditions which 
they have proclaimed. If the societies from which all the 
mischief has emanated were nothing more than strike-asso- 
ciations, an absolute and perpetual exclusion of all their 
members might be neither unreasonable nor impolitic. But 
these Trade Societies are primarily assurance offices, for the 
relief of their members against sickness and other casualties 
to which they are exposed. To ask a man to repudiate his 
membership is equivalent to requiring him to cancel a policy 
on which he may have been paying premiums for years ; and, 
to destroy the societies altogether would be to discourage the 
provident habits which all who are interested in the welfare 
of the working classes are anxious to promote. The masters 
have, indeed, professed that this is not their aim, and there is 
no reason to question their sincerity; but, if the societies are 
to be allowed to exist, what is to be gained by the declara- 
tion? It may be said that they will be driven to expunge 
from their rules all the prohibitions by which they interfere 
with the freedom of their members. But this will avail 
nothing ; for, in many instances, it is not by their formal 
charter, but by virtue of an unwritten code, to which every 
member submits, that the Strike Committees exercise the 
mischievous influence which the masters have united to 
destroy. No declaration, however stringent may be its 
terms, will really change the character of the societies, 
so long as the operatives retain their faith in the 
virtue of organization. It has never been found that the 
loyalty of a disaffected population was increased by the 
copious administration of the oath of allegiance; and 
if every workman in the metropolis were driven by star- 
vation to subscribe the document, their compulsory assent 
to its terms would perhaps not stand much in the way 
of a strike when their resources were once more recruited. 
There is but one process by which the relations between 
capital and labour can be brought into a condition of per- 
manent peace, and that is by satisfying the men that their 
interests are sacrificed by the system of combination which 
they have hitherto trusted. When this feeling is once 
established, the Trade Societies will lose their power of 
working mischief. But so long as the policy of strikes is 
believed to be efficacious, the means of organization will not 
be wanting, whatever may be the outward form which the 
operatives’ benefit clubs may be forced to assume. 

Even without pushing their victory further, the masters 
have done enough to show that all the strength of the Trades’ 
Societies cannot save them from defeat when they insist upon 
demands so indefensible as that which led to the present 
strike. This is something gained; and if every successive 
attempt at dictation is met with the same’ determination, 
sooner or later the men will learn that it is bad policy to 
starve during a month’s strike, and then to return at the end 
of it to work on tle very terms which they had resisted before. 
It may seem a tedious policy to wear out the spirit of 
assailants by steady resistance to repeated attacks, and one 
can quite comprehend, and in some sort sympathize with, 
the desire of the masters to finish the contest once for all, 
by destroying the strongholds of their opponents, or at least 
by compelling them to submit to humiliating terms of peace. 
But this sort of internecine war is not likely to serve as a 
stable foundation for future friendship ; and, tempting as the 
opportunity may be to improve a success by turning a defen- 
sive into an aggressive war, it may be a wiser and even a 
more expeditious policy to close the contest now that the 
attack has been successfully repulsed. The present organiza- 
tion of the working men may possibly be crushed by a per- 
sistence in more vigorous measures, but the golden age when 
strikes shall cease will not be hastened by over-much energy. 
If ever that happy time shall arrive it will be brought about 
not by fear, but by conviction. A steady and strictly defen- 
sive resistance to the encroachments of the Societies will 
sooner or later teach the men the folly of a strike and the 
impotence of their self-elected leaders. One convert won by 
the teaching of experience will be worth more than fifty 
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while they still retain the faith which they are forced to 
disavow. Societies may be crushed, and declarations may be 
signed, but in some shape or other combinations and strikes 
will recur, until the working men themselves have learned 
that personal independence is their best security. For- 
bearance is a better teacher than severity. The masters 
have won the battle to which they were challenged, and 
their ends will be better served by using their victory with 
moderation than by insisting on the hardest terms which 
they may be able to exact. 


THE ASTROLOGY OF 1860. 


Wwe wumgene that there are readers of astrological predictions; 
and there may possibly be believers, not perhaps in judicial 
astrology, but in predictions in general ; for Zadkiel’s Almanac, 
which leads us to reflections on the subject, deals rather in con- 
clusions than principles. That wonderful publication has reached 
its thirtieth yearly edition, and, as we find, it has been edited by 
the same personage throughout its career. We are not going 
to moralize on the sort of retrospect of life which must present 
itself to a gentleman who has for thirty years been publishing 
books containing the voices of the stars, and predictions on eve 
conceivable subject which concerns all the nations of the world, 
and who is ready to pronounce what is likely to happen to 
everybody on every day of the year; for it seems he is prepared, 
on receipt of a et -offtce order, to ‘ give information as to the 
best period to offer corn, cattle, and other commodities for sale,” 
and also to cast “nativities” and answer “horary questions.” 
We are concerned rather with what, on such authority, we are 
to be on the look-out for in 1860. 

There is something, however, grotesque, which we cannot help 
remarking, in this modern astrology as represented by Zadkiel— 
Tao Sze, as he sonorously styles himself. The Post-office order— 
“apply by letter only, to Samuel Smith, Esq., Post-office, 
Brompton-row, S.W.”—and the advertisements of “ Zadkiel’s 
Rain Gauge, price 15s. 6d.,” and “ Zadkiel’s Thermometer” at a 
moderate figure, exhibit a combination of prophet and pedlar, the 
ideal and practical, which scarcely fulfils one’s notion of a student 
of astral influences. Astrologers are not, as in the days of old— 


Clothed in black Samite, mystic, wonderful— 


with parchment girdles and crystal rods. Now-a-days, they 
doubtless sport a brougham, and keep a suburban villa and a 
secretary, like a popular preacher of our acquaintance, as well as 
do a share in a thermometer and barometer manufactory. Not 
that in this respect they vary much from their predecessors. That 
very superb personage, Martius Galeotti, did not decline his 
honorarium or his creature comforts. But the Post-office order, 
and all that the phrase betokens—all our modern thought and 
civilization—this sort of thing seems out of keeping with Zadkiel 
ruling the stars, and predicting what will happen to “ Spain, 
Hungary, and Austria during the first quarter of the coming 
year.” One thing we especially note, not only in Zadkiel, but in 
all soothsayings and predictions. The roll is invariably full of 
malediction. The coming time is always, as Dr. Cumming seems 
to be about to assure us, “the Great Tribulation coming on the 
earth.” One can account for this. Those who are curious about 
the future relish this muttering of terrors, and threatening, and 
judgment. The mind, or stage of the mind, which would believe 
in astrology can only believe in superior intelligence as an object 
of terror. Heaven itself is peopled with angry, menacing shapes 
of wrath. A low state of the spiritual development has its natural 
counterpart in wrathful and indignant divinities. In the earlier 
ages of the world, God himself was represented with a stern and 
vindictive character—the savage hears Him in storms, and sees 
Him only in destruction. The mind which in these days relishes 
judicial astrology is in its first stage—a stage as savage and bar- 

arous as that of an African Mumbo Jumbo worshipper. The 
same pabulum, therefore, is necessary for its sustenance. One 
who believes in the influences of the stars will not put up with 
anything short of vials of wrath and destruction. Zadkiel’s cup 
is brimfal of horrors. Nothing less than war, famine, pestilence, 
blood, murder, domestic sedition, foreign strife, fire, earthquake, 
and poison will —w who invest sixpence in learning 
what to expect in 1860. 

The year begins and sets, as it generally does, in clouds. A 
pleasant time we are likely to have of it. ‘* Mars being Lord of 
the Tenth House, and receiving the sextile aspect of the sun, 
imports a violent and very warlike time in the ruling powers 
during January.’’ This is what we are to look out, for ineunte 
anno ; though, when we come to the particulars of this lofty 
denunciation, it seems rather a bathos to be assured that this 
threatening aspect of the heavens also “ portends that ancient 
men and women shall die.” Readers of the London newspapers 
as well as the astrologer could have conjectured that the Pope 
will have to look to it, and that, if he does not die, he will come 
to grief and trouble in 1860. Indeed, this is the curious staple 
of the whole book; and it shows how much Zadkiel reckons 
upon the solid mass of ignorance which must possess his readers 
that he a eo to the Book of the Stars for what the Morning 
Star week enable any of its readers to conjecture with a tolerable 
amount of certainty. ‘A certain great ruler is about this time to 
beware of the assassin’s knife, or some other attempt that way.” 


Here Zadkiel but embodies the shadowy terror which is said to 
haunt the Lord of the Tuileries; and as in the spring quarter we 
are assured, from dark suspicions dependent on the ascendancy 
of Jupiter, that “ divisions among the rulers of the land are likel 
to occur, and that some great alteration in Church affairs will 
shortly take place,” we can quite understand that the Reform Bill 
and the measure on Church Rates will be quoted next year by the 
triumphant Zadkiel as wonderful fulfilments of this very safe 
rediction. There is, however, a domestic as well as political in- 
uence astir in the heavens. The stars in their courses condescend 
to very familiar effects; and, even though “lumbago, fever, 
pleurisy, and affections of the liver” are to be expected in the 
spring, and “ coughs and infirmities of the eyes” a little later, we 
have the same assurance from the Registrar-General’s returns, 
with which Zadkiel, in his prophecies of the epidemics of the 
season, betrays a very mundane familiarity. And in other 
respects, the seer whose Book of Fate is unrolled for the coming 
year gives us some predictions which we make no doubt will be 
fulfilled, especially as the whole orbis terrarum is open to him. 
It would be strange if what is not true of England should not be 
true somewhere in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America, even to the 
extent of some “ buildings and houses coming to ruin.” Strange, 
too, if we did not, somewhere or other, hear of “ alarming earth- 
quakes which I anticipate this autumn ;” and the year 1860, after 
all, scarcely innovates on its predecessors, since, on the whole— 
as it is a satisfaction, on Zadkiel’s authority to hope—it must 
turn out that “lawyers and clergymen will do well this year.” 
There are, however, divers instances in which Zadkiel ventures 
to become explicit ; and he favours certain individual notables 
with hints on their destiny and chances for the next twelve 
months, which must be as interesting to the parties concerned as 
to the readers of the Almanac. In February, we are told that 
there may be “an adverse vote in Parliament.” We never knew 
of a vote which was much otherwise than adverse to the minority. 
“Lord Palmerston about the same time is brought into ill odour 
with the clergy.” Does this mean that his long-expected defence 
of Pelagianism is likely to be censured by the Lower House of 
Convocation? As regards Lord John Russell, we are left in per- 
ex dread whether what Zadkiel calls the King of Terrors, or 
is Lordship’s usual skill in upsetting the coach, is to be expected 
from the mysterious indication that in February, “if he suffer 
not personally, he is destined to political defeat and misfortune.” 
It would be a very strange February if it did not exhibit the 
spectacle of Lord John damaging himself or somebody about 
this time of the year. March is remarkable only for its 
influence on Sir George Grey. “The square of the Sun 
and Saturn”—just fancy the Sun and Saturn having nothing 
better to do than to think of poor Sir George Grey—“ gives him 
trouble and defeats his ambitious views.” A very unresolved 
nebula would, we should have thought, cast a cloud over this 
distinguished statesman without the necessity of invoking the 
fiery dynasties in person. The planets are, however, very busy 
with this gentleman ; for in April the ambition which had been 
defeated in March is again “ baffled,” and “ Sir George Grey is 
brought to personal suffering.” Astral influences do not seem 
to portend much success to Mr. James Wilson; for the 
heavens threaten that “ Indian finance will still be the political 
ogre that threatens the nation, and seems destined to do what 
armed men in vain essayed to effect.” As the warm weather 
comes on, however, it is a satisfaction to anticipate that things 
in general, from early peas to politics, will look up; and though 
we may be distressed with fears “‘ about parts of Porcia, Circan, 
and Maoran”—places, we admit, as to the geography of which our 
notions are somewhat = et, on the whole, in June we may 
with confidence, after Za kiel’s assurances to that effect, believe 
that ‘“ peace and great commerce,” as he poetically describes the 
return of summer and Astrea, will “ go hand in hand to scatter 
the blossoms of joy and contentment among the denizens of 
Holland, Scotland, Algiers, and Manchester, and other places 
influenced by Cancer.” Influenced by Cancer! one thinks at 
once of the disease of that name ; but we are referred to a general 
description of the manner of men who are under the sign Cancer, 
which, we regret to observe, is scarcely complimentary to the 
men of Manchester and the Peace party in general. In any other 
hands than those of Zadkiel, we should have suspected a joke. 
The persons born under the influence of Cancer, and who 
are to feel his benefic sway in June, are described as having 
‘a round full face”—which looks hard at Mr. Bright. And the 
description of his political associates cannot mistaken, 
when we find them characterized as “ pale and sickly, with 
small features, weakly constitution, delicate appearance, and 
generally dull and timid as thecrab.” This _—— a good deal, 
and we can now understand how it is that Mr. Bright and his 
friends never go straight forward—they are born under the 
Crab. As the year wanes, troubles and fogs thicken, and it will 
o hard with the notables. “Lord Derby will meet with 
, fewer grief.”_ ‘King Leopold, of Belgium, the Prince of 
Prussia, and, in some degree, the Empress of France will suffer.” 
“The Duchess of Cambridge and Lord Cardigan, because he 
enters on his climacteric year, may expect to suffer.” “The King 
of Hanover” is darkly advised “ to put his hand to his crown. 
The poor Pope—always a standing dish with prophetical 
students—who had been nearly dis of in January, “to 
set his house in order in November;” and the Emperor of Austria 
is about the same time assured, in language scarcely decorous, 
that he “is not yet out of the mess.” It is sad to reflect that, as 
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the year closes, December, under “ the peculiarly evil disposition 
of these malefic planets, will scatter broadcast the seeds of de- 
struction and bring woe upon many lands,” to say nothing of the 
dark hint—which we have no doubt will be realized, and which 
perhaps is, after all, only the planetary expression for the 
nuisance of Christmas bills—that “ many persons about this time 
will find their money matters denmged” But the whole thing 
closes, like a Christmas pantomime, with a grand tableau ; and, 
on the whole, our “soldiers will prosper, and some great deed of 
war will bring fame and honour tothe standards of Old England” 
—a consummation so delightful that Zadkiel gives a pictorial 
illustration of it in the shape of a “ Hieroglyphic for 1860,” 
the principal, and indeed only, figure in which is the British 
Lion standing on his hind legs on the top of the sea and flourish- 
ing the “meteor flag” over the Channel Fleet of twenty sail of 
the line. Adsit omen! Zadkiel and the stars, too, are wise in 
their generation. On the whole, he has an eye to what pays; 
for Micaiah, the son of Imlah, who prophesied evil, is not likely 
to be more popular in England than in Judwa. We all like a 
good fright, but matters must be made to come right at last. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF DIRT. 


7 is an unsavoury subject, truly—but still one that at this 
season of the year is deeply interesting to vast numbers of her 
Majesty’s subjects. There are scores of guides to warn the tourist 
of every other danger his peace of mind may run. The place where 
mosquitoes begin is carefully marked; the varying malignity 
of the Douane nuisance is scrupulously registered; extortion- 
ate innkeepers and guides are not suffered to escape. But that 
which is the Continental tourist’s real béte noire—that which 
haunts his bed, his board, his lions, and his lounge, which makes 
him callous to the loveliest scenery, and mingles an emetic influ- 
ence with the most thrilling historical associations—is delicately 
passed by. If the guide-books shrink from it—if Murray is 
afraid to submit to softly-nurtured eyes what he is wholly 
unable to withdraw from softly-nurtured noses—why will not 
the men of science, who are certainly not usually squeamish, con- 
descend to take it up? Surely comparative filth is just the sub- 
ject for the statisticians. The distribution of dirt is at least as 
important a matter of investigation as the distribution of qua- 
drupeds. Mr. Keith Johnstone might make a most interesting 
tinted map upon the subject, showing by gradations of colour 
the relative position of the whole human race with reference to 
soap, and carefully distinguishing between the various species of 
uncleanliness—as, for instance, between the Dutch, who clean 
their houses and not their persons, and the Mussulmans, who 
clean their persons and not their houses. 

To the investigator of calm mind and stoical nostrils, who 
enters yw his subject without any undue predisposition to 
nausea, the geography of dirt is really a curious scientific problem. 
Its distribution appears to depend on no other single concomi- 
tant, and to vary by no fixed rule. The only approach to a law 
which the most diligent inquiry can detect is that the race of 
sight-seers are doomed to be stink-smellers; and wherever it is 
desirable to take an opera-glass, it is also generally desirable to 
take a pocket-handkerchief. It is odd enough that the nuisance, 
to such an extent, should exist at all. It has not the same hold 
on existence which is possessed by many of the modern plagues 
of human kind. It is not, unhappily, like pocket-picking, diffi- 
cult to detect ; for nature has in this matter made each man 
his own detective, with a foresight for which it is sometimes 
difficult to be as grateful as we ought. Nor is it a désagrément, 
like chattering or tobacco smoke, about which there might be a 
difference of opinion; for in no known language is the epithet 
of filthy looked upon as complimentary. Nor does it serve an 
humble but useful purpose, like the salutary scratching which 
some optimist philosophers have assigned as the final cause of 
fleas. And yet, disliked by everybody, detested by most people, 
and useful to nobody, it is so universal as to constitute the pre- 
vailing impression which all but a few highly spiritualized minds 
bring back with them from a foreign tour. But, if its pertina- 
cious existence is a mystery, its distribution is more mysterious 
still. It depends on nothing in particular. There is no assign- 
able cause for its severity in one place or its mildness in another. 
There have been various theories as to the characteristics of 
which it is ees to be the symptom, but they all fail to 
satisfy the actual facts. It has been said that cleanliness follows 
civilization. But, unless we beg the question, and assert that 
none but the cleanly are civilized, it will be difficult to recon- 
cile this maxim with the instances of England and France. In 
every other point, except their political institutions, the French 
are quite as civilized as the English—in facility of organization 
and in the mental development of the lower class they are much 
more so. And yet, if it is made a question which is the clean- 
liest of the two, there is no need of argument—solvitur ambu- 
lando through a French town. Some people, relying on 
the extreme filth of ae and pa jam made it a 
question of Teuton against Celt. But such a solution in no way 
helps to explain the unendurable dirt which exists in many parts 
of Southern Germany, while Northern Germany is comparatively 
clean. Nor does it account for the strange difference in this 
respect which has often been remarked between the Swiss and 
the Tyrolese. It is common to hear in England that the poor 
are not clean because the climate will not suffer them to be so, 


and that cold is the great ally of dirt. No doubt, both cold water 
and fresh air lose many of their charms when the thermometer is 
at thirty degrees. But it is unfortunate for this theory that the 
Italians and Spaniards, who have no cause to complain of cold, 
are far dirtier than their Northern neighbours, and that the 
negro is dirtier than either. For some unexplained reason, the 
limits of Romanism are more nearly conterminous with the 
limits of dirt than any other of the differentia we have named. 
The assumption of the Romanist theory will not only explain all 
that is explained by the Celtic theory—such as the cases of Brit- 
tany and Ireland—but it will also account for the great short- 
comings in this respect of the Tyrol, Southern Germany, 
Italy, and Spain. It is a strange but undoubted fact that 
wherever a population is peculiarly Catholic, it is almost always 
peculiarly dirty. Wherever the practice prevails of acorning the 
road-sides and street-corners with little shrines and images, 
there your nose will not fail to discover adjuncts which sensibly 
modify the poetry of the scene. Wherever a Roman Catholic 
pn is peculiarly alive with worshippers, it is generally also 
peculiarly alive with something else ; and the Protestant visitor 
will carry off with him some entomological companions who cer- 
tainly did not enter the building for the purposes of worship. 
Whoever goes to sojourn in a foreign town where the frequency 
of the bells attests the devotion of the inhabitants, must make 
up his mind to be awoke every now and then, towards five in 
the morning, by odours to which, if Dante had been an English- 
man, he would certainly have devoted one circle of the Inferno. 
But why this connexion should exist—why there should be a 
naturalaflinity between foul smells and the Council of Trent—why 
there should be an antagonism between the dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception and the use of soap-and-water—it is wholly beyond 
our ability to conjecture. And it is fair to say that a notable 
exception to this rule exists in the case of Flemish Belgium, 
which is at once the most zealously Roman, and, next to Holland, 
the cleanest country of the Continent. 

We must defer a deeper scrutiny into this interesting affinity 
until Mr. Keith Johnstone shall have put the facts accurately 
before the world, by inserting, as we have suggested, “isorypal” 
as well as isothermal lines into his map. One phenomenon, 
however, in the geography of dirt is of so practical a nature 
that it should not be passed by. We mean the changes 
which, at least in point of domestic cleanliness, English 
travellers are bringing about. The deeper the track worn by the 
yearly march of tourists from these shores, the more complete 
is the dispersion of the primeval filth. Always reserving the 
incorrigible Cologne, they have nearly driven from the banks of 
the Rhine the odours which are almost everywhere else the prin- 
cipal features of hotel staircases and passages. In Switzerland 
they have produced a great and growing reform, though some- 
times the inns find the necessity of cleanliness so irksome that 
they prefer to forego English custom, and devote themselves 
wholly to the more tolerant Germans. And it is said that even 
on the Italian slope of the Alps, which is a very fastness of the 
domain of filth, their influence is slowly and dimly beginning to 
be felt. It is much to be wished that the editors:of the guide- 
books would lay to heart how much it is in their power to accele- 
rate this alleviation of the traveller’s woes. If, in addition to 
other characteristics of each hotel, they would find some formula 
at once delicate enough and plain enough to distinguish the 
odorous from the inodorous hotels, they would soon force 
English cleanliness upon the tribes of hotel-keepers who live 
almost entirely on the expenditure of English pleasure-seekers. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
il. 
CANADA TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


To exploring expedition sent out by the local Government 
of Canada in 1857, under the guidance and direction of 
a Mr. Gladman, consisted of three chief officers— Professor 
Hind, geologist and naturalist; Mr. Napier, engineer; and Mr. 
Dawson, surveyor, with an ample staff of assistants. They 
started on the 3rd of August, from Fort William, and followed 
the usual canoe route to Red River, with but one slight 
deviation, to explore a channel a little out of the ordinary course. 
Mr. Gladman and Professor Hind returned to Canada for the 
winter, leaving their companions Messrs. Dawson and Napier at 
the Red River settlement. On his way to Toronto, Mr. Glad- 
man left his son at Fort William, with instructions to explore, 
during the winter, several routes which, in the present state of 
the country, are thought to be impracticable in the summer. We 
know nothing of the result of these inquiries. The Blue-book 
merely informs us that, by a seemingly abrupt decision of the 
Canadian Executive, the services of Mr Gladman and his son, as 
well as those of Mr. Napier, were dispensed with in April, 1858, 
and that the business of carrying on further inquiries to the west of 
the Red River, as well as that of series the examination of 
the country between that place and Lake Superior, was entrusted 
to Professor Hind and Mr. Dawson acting independently, each 


being in command of a separate small party. No report has yet 
been published of the result of Mr. Dawson’s return journey in 
the summer and autumn of 1858. 

The Canadian explorers seem to have been zealous and ener- 


| getic, thoroughly persuaded that their expedition was to produce 
| practical results, and ready to make the best use of the means 
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and the time at their disposal ; yet we are bound to say that the 
results given in the Blue-book are far from coming up to the 
expectations which might naturaliy have been formed. This is 
to be attributed in part to the inherent difficulties of the case, 
and in part to the mismanagement of those who were responsible 
for the direction of the expedition. In a country where canoe- 
travelling is practicable for but five months in the year, the 
party were sent out when half of the fine season had alread 
passed away. Suflicient supplies were not provided beforehand, 
and the consequence was, that in the precise district where there 
was important work to be done in seeking out a practicable 
course either for a land-read or for water-carriage, and where 
each of the chief officers engaged should have undertaken a sepa- 
rate line, the entire party, urged by want of time and want of food, 
were forced to hurry on by a route already perfectly well known. 
The illness of one of their number prevented the success of 
the only serious attempt made to explore a new region, though 
that frilere was partly remedied by the subsequent exertions of the 
members of the expedition to investigate the country between the 
Lake of the Woods and Red River. Itis strange that, as regards 
this, which is the only part of their labours that seems to us of 
much practical value, they have given us but little information. 
Mr. Dawson led a party, during the winter, direct from Red River 
to Lac Plat, which flows into the Lake of the Woods, planting 
pickets in a direct line across the country. In the following 
autumn, however, Mr. Dickenson, another member of the expe- 
dition, found that a great part of the line of pickets lay over a 
swampy region, impassable except in winter. It seems neverthe- 
less likely that, by a slight circuit, the chief difficulties may be 
avoided, and a road constructed which will shorten the journey 
to Red River by at least one hundred and fifty miles, besides 
avoiding some of the most difficult and dangerous parts of the 
cance navigation. 

Although the Canadian expedition must have disappointed 
those who looked for the speedy opening up of a line of road from 
Canada to the Far West, it has supplied, and especially in the 
elaborate reports of Professor Hind, a large store of valuable 
information respecting the interior of the American continent. 
It may be prudent to make some deduction from the favourable 
estimate which the Canadian explorers were led to form of the 
natural resources of the country through which they travelled ; 
but the facts which they have stated are quite sufficient to prove 
that a hardy and industrious population will find in the country 
south and west of Lake Winipeg all the conditions of prosperity, 
whenever means of communication with the civilized world are 
established. These conditions are already sufficiently supplied 
in the valley of the Red River, where the chief obstacle to pro- 
gress arises from the unconquerable indolence of the half-breed 
population. 

After some experience of Blue-books we are inclined to give 
the pre-eminence to these Canadian papers for perplexity, and, 
seemingly, intentional obscurity. A Governor-General is_per- 
haps too great a personage to be expected to see that the docu- 
ments which he sends home for the information of the Queen’s 
Government and the Imperial Parliament are decently intelli- 
gible; or, possibly, Sir Edmund Head may have consulted the 
taste of the late head of the Colonial Office in sending him a 
story witha plot more involved than that of any of his own novels. 
It opens in the middle of 1858, abruptly returns to the instruc- 
tions given before the expedition started in 1857, and then wanders 
to and fro without headings or index. The most valuable paper 
in the volume has neither title nor signature to show from whom 
it was received, or to whom it was addressed ; and it was only 
after reading eighty pages that we ascertained the author to 
be Professor Hind. Instead of attempting a summary of the 
contents of this intricate narrative, we prefer to give our readers 
a rough sketch of the geography of the northern part of the 
continent, which may assist them in following the course of both 
the expeditions, whose labours will probably be brought to a 
close during the present season. 

The chain of the Rocky Mountains is the key to the physical 
geography of North America. If we follow the dividing line 
between the waters that flow to the Pacific and those that 
reach the Atlantac or the Polar Sea, we find its general di- 
rection pointing a little to the north of north-west. Distant 
600 miles and more from the Pacific in California, it gra- 
dually approaches the coast, being about 300 miles dis- 
tant opposite to Vancouver's Island. Farther north, in about 
the latitude of Caithness, the main chain seems to fork—one 
branch approaching the sea in Russian America, where the great 
peak of Mount St. Elias grimly rules over the dreary coast of 
the Northern Pacific, west of the Russian establishments at Sitka ; 
the other branch dividing the Mackenzie and Peel Rivers from 
the Pelly and its affiuents till it reaches the Polar Sea, and there 
showing above the ice-bound coast a range of peaks that bear 
the names of the first generation of British geologists. The 
Pacific side of the main chain is, for the most part, a moun- 
tainous country, tossed into ridges parallel to the coast, whose 

eaks sometimes rival in height those of the central range. 

ast of the mountains, for many hundreds of miles, extends 
a wide region of prairie or forest, at first sloping gently 
from their base, and then either dead level or broken into 
undulations so slight that a hillock of two or three hundred 
fect is styled a mountain. But, though there are no great 
eminences to vary the face of the country, there are re- 


markable depressions, giving rise to a system of vast lakes 
only second to the at group of the Canadian lakes. 
Parallel to the Rocky Mountains—a fact which we have not 
seen noticed—this central chain of lakes comprehends Winipeg, 
with its neighbours the Lakes Winipegoose and Manitouba; 
then Deer and Wollaston Lakes; beyond these the Athabasca 
and the Great Slave Lake; and, lastly, the Great Bear Lake, 
including altogether an area larger than that of Great Britain. 
These are separated from the Canadian lake system by that 
range of rounded hills which we described in a former article as 
forming the watershed north and west of Lake Superior. It is as 
yet impossible to say how far the future destinies of the continent 
may be affected by the peculiar geological character of this barrier. 
Besides opposing a formidable obstacle to communication 
between Canada and the centre of the continent, it cuts off the 
waters of that vast region from the Atlantic coast, and sends 
them either southward into the Gulf of Mexico through the 
a or northward into Hudson’s Bay and the Arctic 
ea. 

We may thus roughly divide the North American continent into 
three great regions—a Pacific region west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains—an Atlantic region, insholion the basin of the St. Law- 
rence and the States of the American Union east of the Alle- 
ghanies—lastly, a Central region, far more extensive than either 
of the others, reaching from the Gulf of Mexico to the extreme 
north of the continent. Wide as is the interval between these 
limits, and great as is the contrast in their climate and natural 
productions, it is impossible to fix upon any defined boundary by 
which the central region can be subdivided. Its geological 
history has most probably been nearly identical. In the oscilla- 
tions of the relative level of land and sea that mark the viciss*- 
tudes of the earth’s crust, this vast tract seems to have preserved 
pretty ey its present horizontal direction. During the 
glacial period, when the granitic bosses that surround Rainy Lake 
were being ground smooth by floating ice, enormous masses of 
drift were deposited over the northern part of the continent ; and 
as the sea-bottom gradually rose, the incoherent beds so formed 
were again cone 408 by the sea waves, by rivers, or by other 
erosive action. In a region approaching so nearly to a dead- 
level, where there is no skeleton of solid rock to fix the features 
of the country and distribute the surface waters, the direction 
of the rivers has been determined by the merely accidental dispo- 
sition of the superficial strata, and that direction being once 
decided, each stream has cut for itself a channel which is deep 
in proportion as the soil through which it passes is yielding. 
From the reports of Dr. Hector and Mr. Hind, we conclude 
that the present condition of the central region is very much due 
to the existence, undisturbed, of a broad ridge of drift ex- 
tending across the middle of the continent, pretty near to the 
line which has been fixed upon as the boundary of British and 
American territory—the forty-ninth parallel of latitude—and 
dividing the waters of the Upper Missouri from those of the Sas- 
katchewan. Seven hundred miles west of the Rocky Mountains, 
however, this ridge is cut through by the valley of the Red River, 
whose waters flow from the southward into e Winipeg, and 
thence into Hudson’s Bay. But between the head waters of Red 
River and those of the Mississippi there is no natural barrier. In 
the spring of 1858, Mr. Palliser, in returning from New York to 
rejoin his party at Fort Carlton, passed from the one river to the 
eller with but ashort interval, over which his canoe was carried; 
and it is said that in wet seasons canoes may be floated the 
entire way- It is certain that the same phenomenon is repeated 
in many parts of the central a. Canoes can pass from 
Hudson's Bay, by the Athabasca Lake, to the Mackenzie River 
and the Arctic Sea; and the western end of Lake Superior is 
connected in the same manner with the Mississippi by the St. 
Croix Lake. 

It is probable that after the granitic region and the Alleghanies 
were raised above the level of the ocean, a great inland sea 
extended from the mouth of the Mississippi to the Polar basin, 
communicating by straits with the Atlantic. When the continued 
elevation of the land at length brought the continent nearly to its 
present form, the area of Lake Winipeg, and probably that of 
the other interior lakes, was very much greater than at 
present, The rivers then began to cut through the superficial 
strata, and in the lapse of time they have scooped out deep 
channels, varying from sixty or seventy to two hundred feet deep, 
and thus drained the lakes to their present dimensions. ‘The 
evidence of these changes is preserved in terraces that mark 
the former limits of the lakes at successive periods of their 
history. 

The climate is marked by those extremes of heat and cold which 
characterize the interior of great continents. Assuming the tables 
given by Mr. Hind to represent something like the average 
temperature, it appears that at Red River, in about 50° north 
latitude, the heat at midsummer is eight or nine degrees greater 
than at Toronto, lying 5° farther south; and the average tem- 

erature for the five months from May to September, is higher 
two degrees. But the winter cold isextreme. Mercury often 
freezes; and comparing the two places mentioned, there is a 
difference of more than twenty-six degrees in favour of Toronto 
duving the three winter months. It is a remarkable fact, that 
although the land rises towards the Rocky Mountains, and the 
higher part of that chain is covered with perpetual snow, the 
winter climate becomes considerably more temperate in approach- 
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ing the mountains from the eastward. The influence of the mild 
coast climate of the Pacific is felt even on the eastern side of the 
chain. It is probable that the existence of several passes, much 
lower than were previously suspected, may help to explain this 
remarkable fact in meteorology. 

The fitness of a country for agriculture depends upon three 
elements—soil, temperature, and moisture ; and in regard to the 
last, the central region of North America presents diversities 
that must have an important effect on its future history. West 
of the Missouri, in the broad zone traversed by the Platte and 
Arkansas rivers, where the climate is doubtless warmer than at 
Red River, snow falls in winter, but little or no rain is seen in 
spring or summer. The consequence is, that a great part of the 
soil is struck with incurable sterility, and the passage across this 
region, sometimes called the Great American Desert, is beset by 
dangers and hardships of the most serious nature. The best 
authorities in the United States seem to be agreed upon the 
unfitness of this part of their territory for settlement; and 
although the construction of a railway may not be entirely im- 
practicable, the difficulty of supporting the labourers engaged 
upon it, and the consequent expenditure in time and money, will 
probably prevent the attempt from being made. 

From some cause not yet explained, very different conditions 
of climate prevail in the central region of British America. 
During the severe winters but little snow falls, while in the hot 
season the rains are frequent and abundant. At Red River the 
winter fall of snow is scarcely a third of that of Canada, but 
during the five warm months double the quantity of rain falls 
that is registered at Toronto. To this is to be ascribed the 
extreme luxuriance of summer vegetation that has been remarked 
by all travellers. 

We may regard it as conclusively established that the soil and 
climate of the valleys of the Red River and the Assiniboine are 
perfectly well suited for agriculture and for rearing cattle. To 
the north of these rivers, in the country traversed by the Canadian 
explorers in 1858, and in many parts of the country of the Black- 
foot Indians, between the two branches of the Saskatchewan, 
over which Mr. Palliser’s party travelled in the same year, there 
seem to be considerable tracts equally capable of supporting a 
large population. <A great part of the course of the Southern 
Saskatchewan remains still unexplored, but it is tolerably certain 
that it forms no exception to the character of the other rivers in 
the same territory; and there can be little doubt that the opening 
of a line of communication between the Red River and the 
Pacific coast, or even an early prospect of its establishment, would 
induce a large influx of settlers along its banks. The attainment 
of this great object—we must again repeat the assertion, for it 
seems to have been forgotten—depends in a very great degree on 
the possibility of opening a practicable road to the westward of 
Lake Superior, and for the accomplishment of that part of the 
work we may reasonably look to the enterprise and energy of 
the people of Canada. 

itherto, neither the Canadian explorers nor the authorities of 
the local Government seem to have kept steadily in view the fact 
that the main obstacles lie at their own door. Instead of spending 
the season of 1858 in the country west of Lake Winipeg, the 
exploring party should have been at work examining the granitic 
plateau above Lake Superior—much of it never traversed by 
white men—over which, if they are ever to open up the Far 
West, they must discover some easier road than the weary 330 
miles of canoe travelling that lie between them and Rainy Lake. 
They have measured and re-measured the distances and the 
height of every fall and rapid only to make more clear the con- 
clusion that nothing effectual can be done to improve the present 
route. Neither does it avail much to give, as Professor Hind 
has done in one of his reports, a list of possible routes over 
tracts of country still unexplored. 

The main object of Mr. Palliser’s expedition was to seek for 
new passes in the Rocky Mountains, but it appears that he was 
instructed to explore the course of the White Fish River, which 
falls from the westward into the Kaministaquoia, a few miles 
above Fort William, obviously with the intention of testing the 
possibility of finding in that direction a shorter and easier line of 
communication with Rainy Lake. The attempt was cut short by 
the fall of a tree, which crushed Mr. Palliser’s canoe, but it was 
ascertained that the soil between the two rivers is quit fit for the 
construction of a road. It is much to be desired that exploration 
in the same direction should be resumed. A road over the 
Height of Land to Lake Seiganagock, or some neighbouring 
point in the old Pigeon River route, if practicable, would avoid 
the worst part of both the cance routes. 

Statements have appeared from time to time in Canadian and 
American papers respecting the alleged progress of works in- 
tended to improve the present canoe route, or to substitute, in 
part, roads available for wheel-vehicles. It has even been said 
that a company, called the North-west Transit Company, have 
concluded a contract for carrying a mail monthly from Canada 
to Red River, binding themselves at the same time to make a 
road over a considerable part of the route, besides placing 
steamers on Rainy Lake ni the Lake of the Woods. We have 


great faith in Transatlantic energy and enterprise, but we 
should decidedly object to take shares in a company that under- 
took to make roads over an unexplored country, and that country 
one whose general character is that of the granitic plateau of 
Lake Superior. 


WATER RIGHTS, 


Ww: J ee mgr to give some account of a recent decision of the 

ouse of Lords, which is both curious and interesting in 
itself, and of the highest importance to all who are concerned in 
sanitary operations, and indeed to or | landed proprietor whose 
property lies in the neighbourhood of a flowing stream. The 
Croydon Board of Health, for the purpose of supplying the town 
with water, sunk a well seventy Pet deep on a 8 piece of 

round which they had purchased, about a quarter of a mile 

istant from the source of the River Wandle. The supply of 
water was abundant, and more than a million gallons were 
pumped out every year. But neither water nor anything else 
can come from nowhere; and after the Board had been supplying 
the public for a year or two, Mr. Chasemore, the owner of a 
mill about a mile down the stream, found that the volume of the 
river was very sensibly diminished, to the detriment of his mill. 
He brought an action for the damage against the Board of 
Health, and after being twice defeated—first in the Court of 
Exchequer, and then in the Exchequer Chamber—he appealed 
once more to the House of Lords. It was almost a matter of life 
and death to the Board to maintain their right to the water, for 
no other source was available; and to preach the duties of clean- 
liness without affording a supply of water would have been as 
useless as to ask for bricks without straw. Moreover, the law 
on the subject had got itself into a sad tangle with some deci- 
sions which no ingenuity in the world could reconcile, and the 
principles which ought to govern rights to flowing or percolating 
water were too important to be left longer in suspense. 

The Roman law seems to have recognised a distinction between 
the digging a well which dries up a neighbour's spring and one 
which only cuts off the supplies from an artificial well. In the 
Digest, lib. 39, tit. 3, “ De aqua et aque pluvie arcende,” the 
principle laid down is that it is lawful to intercept the sources of 
a spring, if done without malice, for the better enjoyment of 
your own land. “Denique Marcellus scribit cum eo qui in suo 
fodiens vicini fontem avertit nihil posse agi: nec de dolo; et 


“sane actionem non debet habere, si non animo vicino nocendi sed 


suum agrum meliorem faciendi, id fecit.” But not even this re- 
striction was placed upon the right to dry up an artificial well. 
In Digest, lib. 39, tit. 2, “De damno infecto,” this case is put. 
“Ut puta in domo mea puteum aperio quo aperto vene putei tui 
precise sunt: an tenear? Ait T'rebatius non teneri me damni 
infecti ; neque enim existimari operis mei vitio damnum tibi dari 
in ea re in qua jure meo usus sum.” As has been the case with 
many other questions, the refinements which taxed the inge- 
nuity of Roman lawyers never came to the surface of English 
law until within the last few years. The Common Law had been 
clearly enough settled, notwithstanding a few blundering dicta, 
so far as the rights to the enjoyment of surface-streams flowin 

through definite channels were concerned. Every man throu i 
whose property a natural stream flows has a right to use the 
water in any reasonable manner, but not so as to diminish its 
volume to the detriment of his neighbour lower down the 
stream. This right of the inferior riparian owner to have the 
stream come to him in its natural state, undiminished by the acts 
of the proprietor above, is considered to be an absolute natural 
right, independent of any prescriptive title. The struggles of 
millowners to get the full benefit of the streams which turn their 
wheels, created abundant litigation for the settlement of this 
fundamental rule; but the cases of underground streams, or of 
water flowing without any defined channel, or casually instead of 
constantly, or percolating underground through pervious strata, 
have only recently presented themselves for decision. One of 
the first discussions as to the property in well-water arose in a 
case of Acton v. Blundell, ten or twelve years ago. There the 
plaintiff complained that his neighbour had sunk a coal-pit so 
deep as to drain off all the water from the plaintiff's well, and he 
claimed to have the same right to the natural subterranean 
springs which had fed his well which he would undoubtedly 
have lad to the natural flow of a surface stream. But the 
Court cut the knot by saying that every man had a right to dig 
as he pleased in his own land, and that the rules which regulated 
the rights to surface streams had no application to subterranean 
springs. The question was too important to be settled at once by 
this decision, and was fought over again a few years later between 
the Grand Junction Canal Company and one Dickinson, a mill- 
owner in Hertfordshire. Mr. Dickinson had two mills on the 
river Balbourne, some distance below the summit level of the 
canal, which was at Cow Roast, not far from the source of the river. 
In order to increase their supply of water the Company had 
sunk a well and built an engine at Cow Roast, and pumped large 
quantities of water into the canal. Mr. Dickinson applied to 
the Court of Chancery for an injunction to stop these proceed- 
ings, which had proved injurious to his mills, and in the course 
of the suit a set of questions was sent for the determination of 
the Court of Exchequer, which promised to exhaust every aspect 
of the legal difficulty. It was admitted that the well had 
diverted an underground feeder which would otherwise have flowed 
into the Balbourne, and that it had also stopped other water 
which would have percolated through the chalk into the river. 
The important question was whether this was an injury for 
which the mill-owner had any redress. The actual facts were 
complicated by Acts of Parliament and agreements between the 
parties; but the Court, without attempting to hedge behind 
these specialties, boldly laid down a principle which was not 
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easily reconcileable with the previous decision, and held that an 
action would lie for the subtraction as well of the percolating 
water as of the underground stream. 


The judgment was rather obscurely worded—so much s0, 
indeed, that its meaning seems scarcely to have been appre- 
hended by some of the law lords who have recently overruled it. 
It professed not to be at variance with Acton v. Blundell, and re- 
cognised in general terms a distinction between surface and under- 
ground waters. The distinction intended to be taken was the 
rather refined one between the underground supply of a surface- 
stream and a similar supply of an artificial well. The former was 
held to be protected in precisely the same way as a flowing river, 
while an interference with the latter was admitted not to be the 
subject of legal remedy. This was somewhat analogous to the 
distinction of the Civil le already referred to, but it is perhaps 
too fine for use, and has at any rate been demolished by the 
recent judgment of the House of Lords. Up to this time the 
whole stress had been laid upon the contrast between surface 
and underground waters, and the more important distinction 
between streams flowing in a definite course, whether above or 
below ground, and waters dispersed over an indefinite surface or 
percolating through subterranean strata, had received no atten- 
tion. Indeed, in the last mentioned case, it was distinctly 
repudiated so far as underground water was concerned. The 
rather unexpected decision in the Grand Junction case soon pro- 
duced some more speculative cases. ‘T'wo of these, which were 
decided in 1855 and 1856 by the same Court before which the 
Canal case had been heard, went very far to shake the newly- 
won rights of percolating water, and directed the law into what 
may now be considered its permanent course. The plaintiff in 
the first of these cases was, as usual, a mill-owner, and had two 
reservoirs which were fed in part by water derived from his 
neighbour’s land, which was a spongy bit of ground on the 
border of a moor. One lot of the water in dispute rose upon the 
moor, and except in very dry weather flowed across the slope of the 
defendant’s land, for the greater part of the distance without any 
definite channel, until at length it reached a ditch, and ultimately 
found its way to the plaintiff’s reservoir. Another supply was 
derived from a spring which welled up in a soft bit of the de- 
fendant’s land, within a short distance of the boundary ditch. 
It was received into a sort of basin of rough stones, and the over- 
flow crossed a few yards of the defendant’s field, fell into the 
ditch, and ‘ied fed the plaintiff’s mill. The defendant 
thought his land would be improved by draining, and determined, 
at the same time, to dry the soil and to turn the water to account 
for the use of his tenants. A skilfully arranged set of under- 

ound drains tapped both the spring on the moor and that in 

is own land, oan carried all the water into a tank constructed 
for its reception; and it was for the consequent damage to the 
mills that the action was brought. This time the claim of right 
failed, artly because it was thought that a man whose land was 
wet had a plain right to drain it, partly because the supply of 
water was to some extent casual and intermittent, but mainly 
because, in each case, there was some portion of the distance 
traversed by the water where there was no defined channel for it. 


The law had now made some definite progress, and the next case, 
Broadbent v. Ramsbottom, clinched the ‘doctrine which had been 
laid down. That, also, was a drainage case, the facts established 
being that the defendant’s drains had drawn water from a pond, a 
swamp, and a couple of wells, all of which occasionally overflowed, 
and fed a stream called Longwood Brook, on which the plaintiff 
hadamill. On this occasion it was pretty clearly intimated that 
water flowing exclusively in a natural channel, whether subter- 
ranean or superficial, would be entitled to the protection of the 
law ; but that vagrant water, whether diffused over the surface or 
oozing through the ground, was much too indefinite a subject to 
be taken under legal guardianship. Chasemore v. Richards, the 
case which has just been decided by the House of Lords, has 
now closed the controversy by rejecting the doctrine of the 
Grand Junction Canal case, and establishing substantially to its 
full extent the principle which we have last stated. The whole 
question was not raised by the facts of the case. The Wandle 
was proved to be supplied by water which, after falling in rain 
over a large district round Croydon, sank into the ground, and 
made its way into the river, sometimes by percolation in the 
strict sense of the word, and sometimes in Fttle underground 
runlets, which came now and then to the surface and formed 
tiny rivulets. A very material fact was, that the little streams 
both above and below the ground were constantly shifting 
their course, so that it was impossible to say that they had 
any definite channel at all. This was the water supply which 
the Croydon well had robbed ; and it is now settled that, even if 
the Board of Health were to dry up the river altogether, no one 
would have a right to call them to account for intercepting 
these feeders before they had arrived at the dignity of streams. 
Among the reasons urged in favour of this decision, one ve 
pertinent observation was, that if it was unlawful to cut o 
the supplies of a stream while percolating through the soil, it 
must be equally a wrong to intercept the rain which must ulti- 
mately find its way into the river, which would certainly be a 
novel and stringent interference with rights hitherto unques- 
tioned. With the exception of Lord Wensleydale, all the law 
lords were strong in the conviction that the abstraction of perco- 
lating water could in no case be the subject of legal redress, 
though they appear to have considered that an underground de- 


fined stream ought to be regarded in the same light as a surface 
river—and this, apparently, without referencetothe previousknow- 
ledge or ignorance which may have prevailed as to its course, or 
even its existence. At Croydon, however, nothing of the kind 
was proved to exist, und the Board of Health were held entitled 
to all the water they could draw from their well. Lord Wens- 
leydale did not absolutely dissent from the judgment, but he 
pointed out the extreme difficulty which might often arise in dis- 
criminating between all the gradations, from oozing water to 
underground runlets, and so on, to clearly defined streams, 
which future judges and juries will, no doubt, have occasionally 
to cope with. 

The strongest ground for the decision of the Lords is, un- 
doubtedly, the practical impossibility of ae tae and en- 
forcing rights to percolating water, which may be tapped, as in 
the case of a French artesian well, mentioned by Lord Brougham, at 
such distances as forty miles. Lord Wensleydale was inclined to 
think that running water, in every shape, might be admitted to 
protection, and that a sufficient safeguard against extravagant 
claims would be supplied hy sanctioning a reasonable use of it 
by every proprietor. But he stood alone in this view, and the 
Sette of Lords has come to the practical decision that all water 
which cannot claim the description of a definite stream shill be 
absolutely outlawed, and may be seized by every one who can 
reach it, in any way and for any purpose which he may choose. 


THEATRICAL PROSPECTS, 


Dye pyece the drama is not at present in such a condition 
that a change in the general aspect of the London theatres 
can be deemed important as an index to the state of English 
literature, still the edifices devoted to the only amusement which 
appeals to all classes of the population can never become so 
utterly insignificant that a revolution in the principles adopted 
by managers will not affect in a great measure the every-da 
habits of the community. A variation in the topics of small 
talk is in itself a social change ; for when people meet together 
after the conclusion of their daily labours, the weightier affairs of 
the time occupy by no means the larger share of general con- 
versation. Suppose there were no theatres at all, what a ga 
would be felt in the chit-chat of evening parties! It is wi 
no common interest, therefore, that the ordinary gossiping, 
pleasure-seeking man of the world looks forward to the 
doings of the theatrical season that will commence towards 
the end of the present month. The prospect is different from 
that of any preceding year; for the oe of general competition 
peas § by the virtual abolition of the old patents seems now 
first to attain its full development, and several changes have taken 
place which appear utterly to destroy those gradations of rank 
among theatres that for some time past have been universally 
acknowledged. 

In the first place, the probable effect of Mr. Kean’s re- 
tirement from the Princess’s Theatre can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Not only are we without any actor or manager who 
can do for Shakspeare what was done by Mr. Kean in Oxford- 
street, but there is no one to follow in his steps, even at a long 
interval. It must be borne in mind, that while, by dint of his 

enius as a tragedian and his magnificence as a manager, 

r. Kean kept the ee drama before the public, he 
rather opposed than followed the general current of taste, and 
forced people, in spite of themselves, to become Shakspearian. 
Any aspiring personage who attempted to adopt his principles 
would come into the field without the prestige of his predecessor, 
and would also challenge comparisons that could not be advanta- 
geous, without receiving encouragement from the belief that he 
was expending his money and his toil in a popular direction. 
Under these circumstances, the position held by the Princess's 
Theatre for the last nine years has become a vacancy for 
which no candidate is likely to offer; and Shakspeare, save as a 
vehicle for ‘“stars”—including Mr. Kean himself, when he 
favours the metropolis with a visit—will probably be confined to 
the suburbs. As for the edifice itself, it will shortly reopen 
under the management of Mr. Augustus Harris, who has already 
displayed his talent for grouping and stage decoration in the 
grand operas produced at Covent Garden, but who—wise in his 

eneration—resolves to bestow all his efforts on works of the 
,orte-Saint-Martin school. This expression is not a mere peri- 
phrasis for “melodrama,” but implies, in addition to melo- 
dramatic interest, a combination of elegant scenery and costume 
with the attraction of a permanent corps de ballet. 

The Princess’s Theatre, then, under Mr. Augustus Harris, 
no more represents the same theatre under Mr. Kean than 
Robespierre represented Hugh Capet; and we might say, in 
round terms, that we had lost a Shakspearian establishment and 
had gained one more melodramatic house, did not the doubtful 
position of the Adelphi stand in the way of this very obvious 
computation. For a long series of years, under the successive 
governments of Mr. Frederick Yates and Madame Celeste, 
the Adelphi was the house above all others to which people 
flocked who wished to see a prose drama of stirring intercst 
acted by an efficient company. — and by retirements 
the troop was considerably thinned, but as long as the old theatre 
stood, the character of the performances remained essentially the 
same. In the new fine house, on the other hand, which attracted 
all London when it was opened last Christmas, and which is rightly 
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extolled for the unprecedented accommodation it affords to the 
audience, we can find no affinity to the Adelphi of former days. 
The entertainments have been sometimes of the genteel comic 
class now generally associated with the Olympic, and sometimes 
of that burlesque species that flourishes most at the little theatre 
in the Strand. From a season conducted so completely without 
plan as that which has just terminated, we can draw no inference 
with respect to the future. No house in London was managed 
on such rigidly fixed principles as the old Adelphi, but the 
position to be taken by the new one is at present a matter for 
conjecture. 

Remaining faithful to the purposes of its original foundation, 
and being the only house that in any way preserves the traditions 
of the old patent system, the “ little theatre in the Haymarket,” 
as it was once called, always retains a certain degree of popu- 
—— affection with which it is regarded by a large body 
of playgoers seldom rising into enthusiasm, and rarely subsiding 
into neglect. It was a theatre devoted to comedy in the days of 
our grandfathers, and it is a theatre devoted to comedy now—all 
attempts to divert it from the destiny appointed by Samuel 
Foote having proved eventually abortive. t us add, that it is 
essentially an English house—that the pieces produced on its 
stage, even though they can be traced to a foreign origin, must 
have an English look about them. Nor will that very light 
school of drama which is acceptable at the Olympic be found suffi- 
cient for a Haymarket audience. They require big, not petite 
comedy ; and though the days of five acts are past, a piece in 
less than three would be deemed flimsy fare as the chief dish of 
the entertainment. It is to the Haymarket, therefore, that we 
always look when we would seek a prose play of more than 
average weight ; and if the drama should again become important 
as a branch of national literature, it is here, probably, that the 
plays of the new Renaissance would be produced. But between 
dramatic poetry and the Haymarket there is no connexion, nor 
is there any reason to suppose it will ever become a home for 
tragedy, excepting when some “star” is engaged for a limited 
number of nights. 

The conspicuous position which the little Strand Theatre has 
recently taken in the eyes of the fashionably frivolous is a pheno- 
menon peculiar to the present time; and the new popularity of 
the house may be aptly compared to the sudden furore caused in 
Paris by the first opening of the Bouffes Parisiens. After under- 
going numerous vicissitudes under a long series of managers, the 
Strand Theatre, though never closed for any considerable length 
of time, had sunk into a condition of such utter obscurity that 
it was never even mentioned by ordinary playgoers;. and those 
who thought of it at all could only wonder from what class 
its scanty profits were derived. However, with the reign of 
Miss Swanborough, which dates from the early part of last year, 
a new era begins; and probably, at the present moment, the 
Strand is frequented more than any theatre in London by the 
very exquisites-who, three months before the commencement of 
the present. management, would have utterly ignored its existence. 
The absurdity of producing at low prices, in a very small theatre, 
an entertainment that could merely gratify the humblest classes, 
and that could be remunerative only when they came in large 
numbers, has been clearly seen by the directress, and she appeals 
chiefly to a portion of the public which, though not very elevated 
in its notions, has a certain fastidiousness of its own. Burlesques, 
smartly written, acted by a company especially trained to give 
them effect, and put upon the stage with considerable taste, form 
the staple commodity of the house. 

To avery picked class of playgoers, in whom fashion is not 
necessarily associated with frivolity, the performances at the 
Olympic Theatre are particularly addressed; nor has the character 
of the house in the slightest degree changed since it became 
genteel under the management of Mr. Wigan. If a list of the 

atrons of the Olympic during the last four or five years could 

e produced, it would —t show that the same persons who 
found delight in the poetical labours of Mr. Kean at the Prin- 
cess’s recreated themselves with the lighter entertainments of 
Wych-street. The immense popularity which Mr. Robson 
acquired, even before Mr. Wigan took the theatre, and which 
remains in full potency now Mr. Robson himself, conjointly with 
Mr. Emden, is lessee of the house, constituted, no doubt, the 
foundation of a success which has never greatly fluctuated; but 
the consummate judgment with which the establishment has in 
every respect been conducted must not be overlooked. The 
company, though not large, is admirably adequate to its purpose, 
and there is probably no theatre in London where a piece with 
a limited number of dramatis persone could be cast with equal 
efficiency. Moreover, as the managers adhere toa kind of enter- 
tainment that oscillates between a light comedy which never be- 
comes broad farce, and a domestic pathos which never becomes 
- dismal, the talents of the company are not fritted away in 

epartments for which it has not been prepared ; but as every 
member is confined to a distinct line of business his proficiency 
is naturally increased with increase of practice. The sentimental 
comedies of the last century, which now appear most insuffer- 
able twaddle, but were the delight of our fathers, owed much of 
their attraction to the very perfect manner in which every part 
was filled, and this perfection arose from the circumstance that 
every actor was trained in a particular department of his profes- 
sion. Though the works produced are on a smaller scale, some- 
thing like this desirable state of things will now be found at the 


Olympic; but when a theatre is not devoted to a special depart- 
ment of theatrical art, neither do the actors receive any special 
training, and a dull mediocrity will be the most felicitous result. 
In the exquisite propriety of their mise en scéne, and in a choice 
of pieces morally inoffensive, the managers of this house still 
respond to the feelings of the respectably fashionable class, on 
whose patronage they rely. 

The St. James’s Theatre, often the site of disastrous failures, 
is about to re-open under a new manager, who it scems will 
make ballet, headed by Miss Lydia Thompson, one of his leading 
features, and will test the expediency of reduced prices. 

Having now gone through the list of the non-lyrical theatres 
of western London, we may recapitulate the themes that occupy 
the attention of theatrical politicians. These are, the retirement 
of Mr. Kean, and the consequent divorce of the stage from 
dramatic poetry—the probable success of a new principle of 
management at the Princess's, if we may assume unexceptionable 
taste and talent with respect to the decorative details—the course 
that will be adopted at the new Adelphi—and the effect of the little 
Strand as a competitor fresh in the Feld. The houses that remain 
unchanged and unchanging are the Olympic and the Haymarket, 
and by them probably, the Kean supremacy having come to an 
end, the theatrical hegemony will be held. 


REVIEWS. 


WALTHAM ABBEY.* 


ye activity of Archeological Societies just at present is most 
surprising. We seriously doubt whether any branch of 
human study has so prolific a literature. ‘To say nothing of the 
venerable Society of Antiquaries—which puts forth, although it 
cannot exactly be said to publish, a bulky quarto every year— 
there are the two rival peripatetic associations, each claiming to be 
catholic and orthodox, each branding the other with heresy and 
schism, and each producing its quarterly Journal, and occasionally 
a fat octavo volume into the bargain. Then come the rank and 
file of archeology. Nearly the whole of Her Majesty’s dominions 
within the four seas has been parcelled out into districts by 
these indefatigable communities—the divisions, however, not being 
always of the most logical character. Sometimes they are con- 
structed upon a civil basis, sometimes upon an ecclesiastical. 
Counties, dioceses, cities, archdeaconries, and deaneries have their 
respective associations. The several districts sometimes include 
one another, and sometimes overlap. Then the kingdom of Scot- 
land has a Society of Antiquaries, and the principality of Wales an 
Archeological Association. And each and all of these keep pub- 
lishing away with the most frightful rapidity. Journals, Trans- 
actions, Archeologie Pedlingtonienses, &c. issue quarterly and 
monthly from the press. What comes of it? Why, first of all, 
no doubt, an ineffable deal of twaddle, mixed with a fair propor- 
tion of valuable matter. Your local antiquary may be pretty 
well trusted for facts, but he is, generally speaking, perfectly 
awful when he gets into anything like speculation. Still, it is 
not to be denied that a great mass of facts of all sorts, bearing 
on the history and condition of our ancestors and predeces- 
sors in these islands, is brought to light and placed on record 
in these multifarious publications. What is needed is some 
method of reducing this chaotic mass of information to something 
like order, so as to enable those whose forte lies less in collecting 
facts than in drawing inferences from them to take their portion 
of the work in hand. At present a Devonshire antiquary may 
be utterly ignorant of the existence of a great find in Northumber- 
land, which might be of the utmost value in iilustrating his own 
speculations. We believe that the study of antiquities would be 
greatly promoted by the establishment of an annual register of 
archeological discovery, which should, in fact, take the form of 
a classified index to the antiquarian periodicals published in 
various localities. 

It is true, however, that the transactions of local societies have 
occasionally a value which is more than local on the one hand, 
and, on the other, independent of the light which they throw upon 
parallel discoveries in other places. They sometimes illustrate 
the great facts of English history by adding fresh details to the 
pictures of critical events, or by rectifying prevailing misconcep- 
tions as to their true character. The volume of Zransactions 
now before us is an instance of this latter kind. Fifty-seven 
out of the sixty pages which it comprises are taken up with 
papers upon the history and architecture of Waltham Abbey 
Church, by three several hands. The Rev. W. Stubbs, the 
learned author of Episcopal Succession in England, takes the 
historical side, and writes a short note on the date of the 
dedication of the Abbey Church, wherein he fixes that date, by 
an ingenious and almost irrefragable argument, on the 3rd of 
May, 1060. Mr. Littler contributes notes upon some of the 
antiquities of both the Abbey and the town; and Mr. E. A. Free- 
man, in utrumque paratus, combines historical, documentary, 
and monumental evidences, and draws from them inferences 
which, if sound, are most important in the history of English archi- 
tecture, while they may be regarded as a valuable contribution to 
the history of the Norman Conquest. Mr. Freeman, on the 


* Transactions of the Essex Archeological Society. Vol. Il. Part I. 


Colchester: Printed and Published for the Society. 1859. 
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architectural question, has got into a very pretty quarrel with 
dear old Sylvanus Urban. Sylvanus reviewed him, favourably 
indeed, but so as absolutely to deny his main position. Mr. 
Freeman retorts in a letter to the Magazine, and so the matter 
stands at present. We will give a brief account of the theory 
out of which this controversy has arisen. 

The existing remains of the Abbey Church of Waltham are 
confined to the nave and aisles, with the addition of a large 
chapel on the south side. The destruction of the choir, or, more 
properly speaking, the preservation of the nave, is the result of 
the use of the latter for parochial purposes prior to the Dissolu- 
tion. This may be almost regarded as the rule in the case of 
churches which were at once conventual and parochial, although 
there are some remarkable instances on the other side. Not to 
speak of the large southern chapel already alluded to—which was 
an addition in a later style, and bore no relation to the original 
ground plan—the nave and aisles are of good, and perhaps some- 
what advanced, Norman character :— 

The whole elevation is peculiarly well-managed and effective, and it, indeed, 
comes very near to realizing the perfection of the Romanesque ideal. The 
want of reality in its sham triforium may be considered as a fault, but it does 
not affect the general character, unless in the bareness which it shares with 
all triforia not subdivided by smaller arches. The horizontal and vertical 
lines are kept in such a mutual check, that neither is allowed to interfere 
with the genuine expressio1 of mere rest and solidity. In point of ornament, 
it occupies a mean between the utter plainness of Leominster and the lavish 
gorgeousness of St. David’s. In the former, the lack of ornament, with 
which the round-arched construction, and that alone, can afford entirely to 
dispense, is not to be imputed as a fault; but Waltham far exceeds it in 
harmonious composition, Leominster being too horizontal, and hardly 
marking the division into bays at all. St. David’s is, in fact, except in the use 
of the round arch, as much Gothic as Romanesque, but it is instructive to 
mark the utter contrast between two buildings employing the same architec- 
tural construction. Indeed, asa pure specimen of Romanesque, with all its 
small amount of enrichment confined to surface ornament, Waltham is more 
valuable even than the later and grander naves of Ely and Peterborough, 
where the mouldings approximate somewhat more to the next style. 

These are the main architectural phenomena, so far as they are 
of any value in determining the date of the building. It has not 
the character of the earliest, neither has it the character of the 
latest Romanesque. It is very difficult to assign it to the middle 
of the eleventh century, and it is absolutely impossible to assign 
it to the beginning of the thirteenth. But when we examine the 
historical evidence we are met at once by a serious difficulty. 
Mr. Freeman has made use of “ two local histories,” first pub- 
lished by M. Francisque Michel, in the second volume of his 
Chroniques Anglo-Normandes. They are headed respectively 
* Vita Haroldi” and “De Inventione Sancte Crucis Walthamensis.” 
“TI may seem,” Mr. Freeman adds, “ to be propounding a sort of 
paradox when I say that I attribute very great authority on our 
present question to the former, while, at the same time, in an his- 
torical point of view, I look upon it asa mere romance.” This 
Life of Harold was evidently a product of Waltham, and is there- 
fore pretty sure to be agen Sen all points of local descrip- 
tion. According to the “ Vita Haroldi,” its subject “escapes 
from Hastings, and leads a long life of piety and mortification” :— 

This, of course, is mere romance. No fact in history is better attested than 
that Harold died beneath his standard upon the Hill of Senlac. But the 
romance is a Waltham romance: it is written to extol the glories of Waltham 
and its founder. Such a legend would doubtless be scrupulously accurate on 
all local points. The local colouring and description would be carefully pre- 
served. A Waltham author, writing merely for Waltham readers, would not 
venture to depict Waltham as othér than it really stood before their eyes. 

The “ Vita Haroldi” was written in the year 12085 and, as we 
have seen, the Romanesque nave of Waltham must be referred to 
an earlier date than this. The work ‘De Inventione Sancte 
Crucis” is of earlier date, and gives a minute account of the hia- 
tory of the foundation down to the time of the author, who 
appears to have lived in the former half of the twelfth century. 

th these documents attribute to Harold the erection of a 
church at Waltham ; and neither speaks of any rebuilding of the 
church subsequently. If the present edifice is not the work of 
Harold—and there is certainly a primd facie difficulty in assign- 
ing it to soearly a period—it must have been erected long before 
the date, at all events, of the ‘‘ Vita Haroldi.” But it is strange, 
upon that supposition, that no mention of its erection occurs. 

e author of the “ Vita,” while he records the erection of 
domestic buildings by Henry II., rendered necessary by his 
change of the foundation from a college of secular canons to an 
abbey, _ nothing which would lead the reader in any way to 
suppose that the church which he ascribes to Harold was other 
than the church which he had before his own eyes. We are 
therefore forced, by this negative evidence, to take into con- 
sideration the possibility of attributing the existing nave of 
Waltham to Harold, and consequently of fixing its erection in 
the year 1062. It must be added that the description of the 
church in the “ Vita Haroldi,” given in more explicit detail by 
the author of the “‘ De Inventione,” affords an incidental confirma- 
tion of this view. To cite the description in the “‘ De Inventione” 
as being somewhat more easy to construe, we find the writer 
saying :— 

Venusto enim admodum opere, ecclesiam a fundamentis constructam, 
laminis @reis, auro undique superinducto, capita columnarum et vases 
flexurasque arcuum ornari fecit mira distinctione. 

Upon this Mr. Freeman observes :— 

Now, one of the distinguishing details at Waltham is the peculiar fluting 
of the pillars, another is the chevron ornament on thearches. Both these are 
cut deep, and with a sort of squarencss quite unlike a common chevron. 


They are just the sort of thing to be filled up in the way which the writer 
may very possibly mean; and I have heard that more prying eyes than my 
own have actually seen traces of the fastenings. 

These are the main features of Mr. Freeman’s ent. He 
states the dmopia fairly, and adopts, as its solution, the hypothesis 
that the remains at present existing are the work of Harold. 
“ Against all this,” he says, “there is really nothing to set, ex- 
cept an unwillingness to acknowledge that so grand a fabric could 
have been erected during the ‘Saxon period.’” It is true that 
the remains of that age which have come down to our own day 
are poor and rude enough. But the truth is that we have 
nothing of that age, except “mutilated fragments of obscure 

arish churches, or of monasteries of the most obscure kind.” 

he great churches of the ante-Norman era have all been sup- 
planted by still greater churches of a later age. But Waltham 
Abbey, even if built before the Norman Conquest, as Mr. Free- 
man supposes it to be, is unmistakeably a Norman, and not an 
Anglo-Saxon church, so far as style is concerned. Mr. Freeman 
considers that for a short time before, as certainly after, the 
Conquest, the old and new styles of architecture were in concur- 
rent use—the new being adopted for abbey and cathedral churches, 
and its predecessor for the smaller country churches. Some very 
respectable antiquaries appear to be quite unable to separate the 
notion of style from that of date. ey find that the style of 
architecture was continually changing; and, accordingly, they 
are able to speak of one building as more or less advanced than 
another, which, in ordinary cases, is the same thing as to call it 
less or more ancient than the other. They find that style is ordi- 
narily a sufficient index to date, and hence they conclude, some- 
what hastily, that it must always be so. They forget that 
varieties of ecaiiar, destination, or even taste, act as disturbing 
causes, and that a building may therefore be less advanced than 
another than which it is really more modern. Suppose the cele- 
brated New Zealander of the future, during his visit to London 
thatisto be, is present at an antiquarian discovery somewhere about 
the site of Wardour-street. Among the curiosities exhumed there 
is a portrait, happily uninjured, and representing a gentleman 
in a full-sleeved coat, with braid and broad buttons, and utterly 
innocent of shirt-collar. Our New Zealander, having studied 
English costume, assigns it without hesitation to the middle of 
the eighteenth century, until he discovers. an inscription on the 
back, stating that the portrait is intended to represent the most 
Rev. John Bird, Archbishop of Canterbury, temp. Vict. Is not 
the case of medieval architecture, and the confusion which exists 
in the minds of some students of it, pretty nearly parallel to this ? 

The reviewer in the Gentleman's Magazine steps in at this 
point with what —e at first sight, 1g an extremely 
ingenious and plausible solution of the difficulty. He tells us— 
what is true enough—that the year of the dedication of a monastic 
church not only is not identical with, but often is considerably 
earlier than, the year of its completion. The choir, being the essen- 
tial part of the fabric, was regarded as a sufficient instalment to 
beginwith. This oncefinished, the founders consecrated the church 
on took their time about the nave. To this Mr. Freeman replies 
that Waltham was zot a monastic church at the date of which 
we are speaking, and did not become so till the time of Henry IT., 
when, as we have seen, there is no trace of the church having 
been rebuilt. And this distinction, as he tells us, is important. 
For in a monastic church, the choir, being designed for the 
monks, was the most important part, whereas in a collegiate 
establishment such as altham, the nave, intended for the 
reception of the people, was at least equally important. We are 
disposed to think that Mr. Freeman has laid too much stress 
upon this distinction. The claims of the laity to accommodation 
must have been at least as great at Cologne or Beauvais as they 
were at Waltham, and yet their portion of the fabric was left 
unfinished. But Mr. Freeman observes, with great truth, that 
if Harold had left his church unfinished, and satisfied himself 
with dedicating a mere choir, it is not very likely that any one 
would have built anave to it during the half century immediately 
succeeding the Conquest. 

Mr. Freeman further enters intg the interesting question of 
the burial-place of Harold, concerning which there exists among 
the authorities of the time a good deal of uncertainty and con- 
tradiction. We find three distinct statements :— 

First. Harold escaped from Hastings, and died long after at Chester or 
elsewhere. 

Second. He was buried on the seashore. 

Third. He was buried at Waltham. 

The first wretched fable we have already cast aside. Florence tells us the 
true tale, in words speaking straight from the heart of England’s grief— 
“Heu, ipsemet occidit crepusculi tempore.” The son of Godwin died, as 
such king and hero should die, helm on Tread and battle-axe in hand, striking 
the last blow for his crown and people, with the Holy Rood of Waltham the 
last cry rising from his lips and ringing inhisears. Disabled by the Norman 
arrow, cut down by the Norman sword, he died beneath the standard of 
England, side by side with his brothers in blood and valour. What then was 
the fate of the lifeless relics which alone came into the power of the Con- 
queror? 

There is, however, strohg contemporary, or nearly contempo- 
rary, evidence in favour of both the second and third accounts, and 
Mr. Freeman makes an ingenious attempt to reconcile them. 
“The contemporary Norman evidence seems certainly in favour 
of the belief that Harold was buried on the sea-shore,” to “guard 
the land and sea,” as the Conqueror is reported to have said in 
mockery. But there is also , evidence in favour of his 
burial at Waltham. Even the “ Vita Haroldi,” which adopts 
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the story of his survival, acknowledges that he was supposed to 
be buried at Waltham immediately after the battle, and, in 
order to reconcile these two conflicting statements, conceives 
that a wrong body was buried there in his stead. Of course the 
biographer bears all the stronger testimony to the burial at 
Waltham that he is an unwilling witness to the fact, and only 
explains it away because he cannot deny it :— 


The most probable solution seems to be that Harold was first, by William’s 
order, buried under a cairn—“ aggere sub lapidum”—on the shore of Sussex, 
and was afterwards more solemnly interred in the minster at Waltham. The 
original order fell in alike with the passion and with the policy of the Conqueror; 
it suited him to brand the perjurer, to excommunicate the despiser of the 
holy relics with every possible mark of infamy. But a season did come when 
William might well be disposed to yield to gentler counsels. At the end of 
the year 1066, William seemed for a moment to be not merely Rex Angliw 
but Kex Anglorum. The greater part of the land was indeed still uncon- 
quered, but he had received the submission of the leading men of every 
district, he had been acknowledged king, he had been crowned and anointed 
in the same temple and by the same hands as Harold himself. Moreover, 
the incongruous nature of his position had not as yet fully displayed itself. 
William, a man utterly relentless and unscrupulous, but by no means a lover 
of oppression for oppression’s sake, seems at this time to have sincerely 
endeavoured to make his government as satisfactory as might be to his English 
subjects. It would fall in with his policy at this particular time to yield to 
any petition from the fraternity at Waltham, and to allow the remains of the 
English hero to be removed from their ignoble South Saxon resting-place to 
a more fitting abode within his own glorious minster. 


We have little doubt that Mr. Freeman’s solution of this latter 
difficulty is the true one; and on the whole we are disposed to 
adopt his solution of the former difficulty also, although it is 
unquestionably, at first sight, a bold theory. The whole paper, 
to the more minute details of which we have not been able even 
to advert, deserves the attentive perusal of the historian and of 
the architectural antiquary. 


THE TWO BABYLONS.* 


le is in all respects a very extraordinary book. Perhaps 
the title is as wonderful as anything eise about it. We 
do not mean the principal title, but the alias—The Papal 
Worship proved to be the Worship of Nimrod and his Wife. 
To be quite candid, it was this which originally led us to the | 
erusal of the work. We fully acquit the reverend and | 
ane author of having invited our criticism. In fact, the | 
first edition (for it is the second which is now before us) | 
has been so extensively and warmly commended by a peculiar | 


class of our contemporaries, that any small tribute which we 
could offer would probably be but faintly appreciated. When 
the Northern Warder, the Northern Ensign, the Arbroath | 
Guide, and the Dundee Saturday Post, to say nothing of Drum- 
mond's Monthly Torch, unite in informing the public that it is a 
‘thorough exposure of Popery,” and one “likely to tell with 
effect on highly educated minds ”—that the reader is ‘‘ astounded 
with the amount of classical learning and research ”—that the 
work ‘is evidently the offspring of . . . no ordinary scholarship 
and acuteness "—and that the proofs are “ strictly logical and 
demonstrative ’’—and when the London Weekly Christian News 
gives the writer credit for ‘‘ consummate ability,” while the 
Trish Presbyterian tells us, enough, that Mr. Hislop’s 
trumpet gives no uncertain sound ”’—any favourable or adverse 
criticism on our part would be but as a grain in the balance. 

The secondary title of the Zwo Babylons, which, as we have 
said, originally induced us to read it, sufficiently explains its 
general drift. It is to be interpreted quite literally. It is no 
mere conventional metaphor or rhetorical application, like the 
‘* Beast,” the ‘* Mystery of Iniquity,” or the ‘“ Synagogue of 
Antichrist.” The writer really means what he says—that is, | 
that the Church of Rome worships Nimrod and his wife. Bernard | 
and Anselm, Aquinas and Scotus, Bossuet and Pascal, were, after 
all, not the Christians we took them for, but worshippers of two 
defunct heathens. Romanism is not Christianity, even in the 
lowest sense. When Calvin gave it as his opinion, ecclesie rel- 
liqguias manere in papatu, he was fundamentally wrong, as his 
modern disciple has demongtrated. Rome is not Christian at 
all. Its doctrine and discipline are as lineally descended from 
those of Babylon as those of Christianity are from the religion 
of Palestine. Let us hear Mr. Hislop’s statement :— 

There never has been any difficulty in the mind of any enlightened Pro- 
testant in identifying the woman “sitting on seven mountains,” and having 
on her forehead the name written, “ Mystery, Babylon the Great,” with the 
Roman apostacy. It has always been easy to show, that the Church which 
has its seat and head-quarters on the seven hills of Rome, might most 
appropriately be called « Babylon,” inasmuch as it is the chief seat of idolatry 
under the New Testament, as the ancient Babylon was the chief seat of 
idolatry under the Old. But recent discoveries in Assyria, taken in con- 
nexion with the previously well-known but ill-understood history and mytho- 
logy of the ancient world, demonstrate that there is a vast deal more signifi- 
cance in the name Babylon the Great than this. It has been known all along 
that Popery was baptized Paganism: but God is now making it manifest, 
that the Paganism which Kome has baptized is, in all its essential elements, 
the very Paganism which prevailed in the ancient literal Babylon, when 
Jehovah opened before Cyrus the two-leaved gates of brass, and cut in sunder 
the bars of iron. 


| 


* * * * * 


In the warfare that has been waged against the domineering pretensions of 
Rome, it has too often been counted enough merely to meet and set aside her 


* The Two Babylons ; or, the Papal Worship proved to be the Worship 
of Nimrod and his Wife. With Woodcut Illustrations from Nineveh, 
Babylon, Egypt, Pompeii, &e. By the Rev. Alexander Hislop, of East Free 
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presumptuous boast, that she is the mother and mistress of all churches—the 
one Catholic Church, out of whose pale there is no salvation. If ever there 
was excuse for such a mode of dealing with her, that excuse will hold no 
longer. If the position I have laid down can be maintained, she must be 
stripped of the name of a Christian church altogether; for if it was a church 
of Christ that was convened on that night, when the pontiff-king of Babylon, 
in the midst of his thousand lords, “praised the gods of gold, and of silver, 
and of wood, and of stone,” then the Church of Rome is entitled to the name 
of a Christian church; but not otherwise. This to some, no doubt, will 
appear a very startling position; but it is one which it is the object of this 
work to establish. 


The proof of all this rests upon the history of Semiramis, the 
outlines of which are borrowed by Diodorus Siculus from Ctesias, 
With this the world is already tolerably familiar ; but Mr. Hislop 
tricks out a story which rests on about as secure evidence as the 
labours of Hercules or the adventures of Arthur’s knights, with 
certain additional circumstances, partly transferred from other 
legends equally mythical, and partly borrowed from Holy Scrip- 
ture. He draws upon the mythologies of Egypt, India, Greece, 
and Scandinavia for such details as appear necessary in order to 
complete his picture of Ninus and Semiramis, e will give a 
sketch of this Assyrian romance as nearly as possible in its 
author’s own words. Nimrod was the “son of Cush the 
Ethiopian,” and therefore “ necessarily black :”’— 


In spite of his dark and forbidding Cushite appearance, however, there is 
reason to believe that Nimrod in his own day was an object of high popu- 
larity. Though by setting up as king, he invaded the patriarchal system, 
and abridged the liberties of mankind, yet he was held to have conferred 
benefits upon them that amply indemnified them for the loss of their liberties, 
and covered him with glory and renown. By the time that Nimrod appeared, 
the wild beasts of the forest multiplying more rapidly than the human race, 
must have committed great depredations on the scattered and straggling 

pulations of the earth, and inspired great terror into the minds of men. 

is exploits in hunting them down, and ridding the world of monsters, must 
have gained for him the character of a pre-eminent benefactor of his race. 
By this means, not less than by the bands he trained, was his power acquired, 
when he first “began to be mighty upon the earth;” and, in the same way, 
no doubt, was that power consolidated. Then over and above, as the first 
great city-builder after the flood, by gathering men together in masses, and 
surrounding them with walls, he did still more to enable them to pass their 
days in security, free from the alarms to which they had been exposed in 
their scattered life, when no one could tell but that at any moment he 
might have to engage in deadly conflict with prowling wild beasts in defence 
of his own life, or of those who were dear to him. yithin the battlements 
of a fortified city, no such danger from savage animals was to be dreaded; 
and for this security, men no doubt looked upon themselves as greatly 
indebted to Nimrod. 


This “ mighty hunter,” as Mr. Hislop proceeds to inform us, 
invented the worship of idols, together with the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration :”— 


Now, according to this system, which Nimrod was the grand instrument in 
introducing, men were taught that a spiritual change of heart was unneces- 
sary, and that they could be regenerated by mere external or physical means. 
Nimrod led mankind to seek their chief good in sensual enjoyment; he held 
up the one grand blot in the character of Noah, not as a beacon to warn, but 
as an example to be imitated, and showed them how they migkt enjoy the 
pleasures of sin without any fear of the wrath of a Holy God. i his various 
expeditions he was accompanied by troops of women; and by music, and 
song, and games and revelries, and everything that could please the carnal 
heart, he commended himself to the good graces of phar esd 


“ How Nimrod died Scripture is entirely silent... Mr. Hislop, 
however, finds no difficulty in filling up the blank. As his 
account of the life of Nimrod proceeds partly upon an assump- 
tion of his identity with Bacchus, so the account of his death 
proceeds wholly upon an assumption of his identity with Osiris, 
Osiris was torn to pieces—ergo so was Nimrod. But we must 
continue the history in Mr. Hislop’s own words, which cannot 
be improved upon :— 

Now when this mighty hero, in the midst of his career of glory, was sud- 
denly cut off, by a violent death, great seems to have been the shock that 
the catastrophe occasioned. When the news spread abroad, the devotees of 
pleasure felt as if the best benefactor of mankind were gone, and “the gaiety 
of nations eclipsed.” Loud was the wail that everywhere ascended to heaven 
among the apostates from the primeyal faith, for so dire a catastrophe. 
Then . an those “ weepings for Tammuz,” in the guilt of which the daughters 
of pi allowed themselves to be implicated, and the existence of which 
can be traced not merely in the annals of classical antiquity, but in the litera- 
ture of the world from Ultima Thule to China and Japan. 

If there was one who was more deeply concerned in this tragic event than 
another, it was his wife Semiramis, who from a very humble position had been 
raised to share with him the throne of Babylon. What, in this emergency, 
shall she do? Shall she quietly forego the pomp and pride to which she has 
been raised? No. Though the death of her mighty husband gave a rude 
shock to her power, yet her resolution and unbounded ambition were in no- 
wise checked. On the contrary, her ambition took a still higher flight. In 
life, her husband had been honoured as a hero; in death, she will have him 
worshipped as a god, yea, as the woman’s promised seed—* Zero-ashta,” who 
was destined to bruise the serpent’s head, and who, in doing so, was to have 
his own heel bruised. 

It seems that Nimrod, alias Ninus, alias Tammuz, alias 
Zoroaster, alias Osiris (for our author regards his hero as wo\A@v 
évopdtov poppy pia) was put to death by the orthodox and 
reactionary party as an act of judicial retribution for having 
introduced idolatry into his dominions. His widow, skilfully 
availing herself of the received traditions of the first Messianic 
prophecy, contrived to make capital out of the event :— 

Now if there be such evidence still, that even Pagans knew that it was by 
dying that the promised Messiah was to destroy death, and him that had 
the power of death, that is, the devil, how much more vivid must have been 
the impression of mankind in — in regard to this vital truth, in the 
early days of Semiramis, when they were so much nearer the fountain-head 
of all divine tradition. When, therefore, the name Zoroaster, the “seed of 
the woman,” was given to him who had perished in the midst of a pros- 
perous career of idolatry and apostacy, there can be no doubt of the meanin 
which that name was intended to convey. And the fact of the violent deat. 
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of the hero, who, in the esteem of his partisans, had done so much to bless 
mankind, to make life happy, and to deliver them from the fear of the wrath 
to come, instead of being fatal to the bestowal of such a title upon him, 
favoured, rather than otherwise, such a daring design. All that was needed 
to countenance the scheme on the part of those who wished an excuse for 
continued apostacy from the true God, was just to give out, that though 
the great patron of the apostacy had fallen a prey to the malice of =a ie 
had freely offered himself as a willing sacrifice for the good of mankind, 
Now this was what was actually done. 
* * * * 

The scheme thus skilfully formed took effect. Semiramis gained glory 
from her dead and deified husband, and, in course of time, both of them, 
under the names of Mylitta and Nin, or “ Mother and Son,” were worshipped 
with an enthusiasm that was incredible, and their images were everywhere 
set up and adored. Wherever the negro aspect of Nimrod was found an 
obstacle to his worship, this was very easily obviated. According to the 
Chaldean doctrine of the transmigration of souls, all that was needful was 
just to teach that Ninus had reappeared in the person of a posthumous son, 
of a fair complexion, supernaturally born by his widowed wife after the 
father had gone to glory. As the licentious and dissolute life of Semiramis 
gave her many children for whom no ostensible father on earth would be 
alleged, a plea like this would at once sanctify sin, and enable her to meet 
the feelings of those who were disaffected to the true worship of Jehovah, 
and yet might have no fancy to bow down before a negro divinity. From 
the Tight reflected on Babylon by Egypt, as well as from the form of the 
extant images of the Babylonian child in the arms of the goddess-mother, we 
have every reason to believe that this was actually done in Egypt, the fair 
Horus, the son of the black Osiris, who was the favourite object of worship, 
in the arms of the goddess Isis, was said to have been miraculously born .. , . 
and, in point of fact, to have been a new incarnation of that god, born 
on purpose to avenge his death on his murderers. 


One more step was needed in order to complete this mystery 
of iniquity. Here it is:— 

Now, while the mother derived her glory in the first instance from the 
divine character attributed to the child in her arms, the mother in the long 
run practically eclipsed the son. At first, in all likelihood, there would be no 
thought whatever of ascribing divinity to the mother. 

* * ¥ * 

It is in the last degree improbable, therefore, that when the mother was 
first exhibited with the child in her arms, it should be intended to give divine 
honours to her. She was doubtless used chiefly as a pedestal for the upholdin 
of the divine son, and holding him forth to the adoration of mankind; an 
glory enough it would be counted for her, alone of all the daughters of Eve, 
to have given birth to the promised seed, the world’s only hope. But while 
this, no doubt, was the design, it is a plain principle in all idolatries, that that 
which most appeals to the senses must make the most powerful impression. 
Now, the son, even in his new incarnation, when Nimrod was believed to 
have reappeared in a fairer form, was exhibited merely as a child, without 
any very particular attraction; while the mother in whose arms he was, was 
set off, with all the art of painting and sculpture, as invested with much of 
that extraordinary beauty which in reality belonged to her. Now what in 
these circumstances might have been expected, actually took place. If the 
child was to be adored, much more the mother, The mother, in point of fact, 
became the favourite object of worship. 


Of course our readers will have no difficulty in recognising the 
antitype of Mr. Hislop’s Babylonian theology. For fear, how- 
ever, the resemblance should not appear to be sufficiently com- 
plete, he fills up the outline, and presents us with a finished 
picture of the entire ritual and ecclesiastical system. Thus he 
tells us that the “ worshippers of Nimrod and his ()ueen” held 
the doctrines of Baptismal Regeneration, Justification by 
Works, the Sacrifice of the Mass, Extreme Unction, Purgatory, 
and Prayers for the Dead—that they added images and relies, 
and used lamps, wax candles, processions, Gregorian chants, the 
“confessional,” mitres, gorgeous vestments, the sign of the 
Cross (!) and all the paraphernalia of Popery. All this is proved, 
much in the way in which Peter, Martin, and Jack, in the Tale 
of a Tub, made out their right and title to wear shoulder-knots. 
What with an S here, and an H there, an O in this place, and 
an U in that, and so forth, it was not difficult to pick out the 
desired permission from their Father’s Testament. In like 
manner Mr. Hislop puts together all that suits his purpose, 
picking it out of any statements which he can find in any author 
of any age about the Babylonish idolatry, and eking it out with 
scraps from all other forms of heathenism, which he assumes, 
quite gratuitously, to have flowed from that source. 

But the reader will ask, what has all this to do with Popery P 
Where is the historical connexion? Truly, Mr. Hislop’s senlen 
of this difficulty is a slightly lame one. Rome, that is, Pagan 
Rome, was the proper representative of Babylon, although in a 
rather roundabout way :— ° 

It turns out, when the records of history are searched to the bottom, 
that, when the head of the Pagan idolatry of Rome was slain with 
the sword by the extinction of the office of Pontifex Maximus, the 
last Roman Pontifex Maximus was the ACTUAL, LEGITIMATE, SOLE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF NIMROD and his idolatrous system then existing. 
To make this clear, a brief glance at the Roman history is necessary. In 
common with all the earth, Rome, at a very early pre-historic period, had 
drunk deep of Babylon’s “ golden cup.” But above and beyond all other 
nations, it had had a connexion with the idolatry of Babylon that put it in 
@ position peculiar and alone. Long before the days of Romulus, a repre- 
sentative of the Babylonian Messiah, called by his name, had fixed his temple 
as a god, and his palace as a king, on the very spot where Remus and his 
brother afterwards founded their city. Some revolution had then taken place 
—the graven images of Babylon had been abolished—the erecting of any idol 
had been sternly prohibited; and when the twin founders of the now world- 
renowned city reared its humble walls, the city and the palace of their 
Babylonian predecessor had long lain in ruins. The deadly wound, however, 
thus given to the Chaldean system was destined to be healed. A colony of 
Etruscars, earnestly attached to the Chaldean idolatry, had migrated, some 
say from Asia Minor, others from Greece, and settled in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Rome. They were incorporated in the Roman State, and 
their “Sovereign pontiff,” through his superior skill in science and astronomy, 
soon gained such influence as to be elected, even so early as the time of Numa, 
“Sovereign pontiff” of the Roman people. As “king of the ages,” director 
of all festivals, and supreme authority in all religious questions, “the Sovereign 


pontiff” wielded iemennaponm over the minds of men ; and by little and little 
moulded them so effectually as to bring the Romans back again to much of 
the idolatry which they had formerly repudiated and cast off. 

Still the Etruscan pontiff of Rome was only an offshoot from the grand 


original Babylonian system. He was a devoted worshipper of the Babylonian 
gots but he was not the legitimate representative of that god. The true 
egitimate Babylonian Pontiff had his seat beyond the bounds of the Roman 
empire. That seat after the death of Balshazzar, and the expulsion of the 
Chaldean priesthood from Babylon by the Medo-Persian Kings, was at 
Pergamos, where afterwards was one of the seven churches of Asia. There 
in consequence, for many centuries, was “Satan’s seat,” [ Rev. iii.] There was 
his favourite abode, there was the worship of Aesculapius, under the furm of 
the serpent, celebrated with frantic orgies and excesses, that elsewhere were 
kept under some measure of restraint. At first the Roman Pontiff had no 
immediate connexion with Pergamos and the hierarchy there ; yet, in course 
of time, the Pontificate of Rome and the Pontificate of Pergamos came to be 
identified. Pergamos itself became part and parcel of the Roman Empire; 
and, of course, when the Roman Emperor, in the person of Julius Cesar, 
was made “ Pontifex Maximus,” head of the Roman religion, as well as 
head of the Roman State, all the powers and functions of the true legitimate 
Babylonian Pontiff were supremely vested in him. 


Accordingly, the heathen Pontifex Maximus was the legitimate 
successor of Nimrod, and as his Holiness is called P. M. by 
ag rag he is no less. The logic is unanswerable. 

Mr. Hislop, like many other experimentalists in primeval his- 
tory, grounds his conclusions to a very considerable extent upon 
etymological considerations. He is evidently fond of etymology, 
but does not appear to have studied it in the school of Bopp and 
Grimm. The etymological speculators of the seventeenth century 
used to cut every knot by a reference to Hebrew, which they 
believed to be the mother-tongue of the human family. Mr. 
Hislop makes a similar use of the sister dialect of Chaldee. 
But in order to secure a sufficient latitude, he makes the follow- 
ing postulate at the very outset :— 

In these pages, the term Chaldee, except where otherwise stated, is applied 
indiscriminately to whatever language can be proved to have been used in 
Babylonia from the time that the Babylonian system of idolatry commenced. 


When we recollect the latitude of meaning which our author 
practically assigns to the word “ proved,” it must be allowed 
that lhe claims for himself sufficient liberty. However, we will 
give some specimens :— 

One of the divinities adored by our pagan Anglo-Saxon ancestors was 
known by the name of Zernebogus . . . . “ the black, malevolent, ill-omened 
divinity.” .... The name “Zer-Nebé-Gus” is almost pure Chaldee, and 
evidently signifies neither more nor less than “ the seed of the prophet Cush.” 
In spite of the authority of Sharon Turner and Sir Walter 
Scott, Zernebogus was not an Anglo-Saxon but a Slavonic divi- 
nity. The name is ‘Czerne Bog,” which means nothing more 
or less than the ‘ Black God.” The last syllable is a mere 
Latinism and is no part of the word ; so that “Cush” vanishes 
altogether from view. In another place Mr. Hislop has com- 
mitted the same error of regarding the termination as if it were 
a part of the root. He tells us that ovpayds is derived from the 
Chaldee “ our” (light) and “anosh” (man). He always acts 
upon the principle, common to all dabblers in etymology, of ignor- 
ing the obvious derivation, and going a-mare’s-nesting among the 
roots of some wholly alien dialect. For example :— 

A synonym of Nin [unde “ Ninus”], “the child,” was “Nor.” But, how- 

ever strange it may seem to the English reader, the Hebrew o was often 
pronounced as hard g. “ Nor,” “the child,” is also Ngr. What if this be 
the origin of the well-known word Nigger or Negro? Tribes were often 
called by the name of the god they worshipped. 
“Bard,” we are told, is derived from ‘“ Berod”=Berodach, 
“the war-god,” (?) whose praises they sang. ‘ Druid,” in like 
manner, is from “ Dero”=*“ Zero,” the “seed” or “son of the 
great goddess queen,” whose priests they were. The Hamadryads 
were the ‘‘priestesses of Hamad-dero,” ‘the desired seed ;” i. e. 
“the desire of all nations!” The Nebride are not from veSpéds, 
the animal whose skin they wore, but from Nebrod=Nimrod. 
‘Alma Mater” really means “ Alma Maut Her,” “the Virgin 
Mother of God.” “Rosary .... seems to be from the Chaldee 
Ro, thought, and Shareh, director.”” “Phacthon” is from “ Pha- 
Athon,” ‘the Lord.” ‘ Cannibal” from “ Cahna-Bal,” (Priests 
of Baal), because the priests “were necessarily required 
to eat of the human sacrifices.” Finally, our old friend the 
“ hot-cross-bun” is identified with the cakes which women 
offered to “the queen of heaven,” on the strength of a most 
marvellous etymology :— 

It is\ from the very word here used by the prophet that the word “bun” 
seems to be derived. The Hebrew word, with the points, was pronounced 
Kavan, which in Greek became Chabon, and that, by dropping the first 
syllable, became Bon or Boun. 


This is more like “ King Pippin from 6, 4, ré,” than anything 
we ever met with. 

Tt will have been observed that Mr. Hislop reve's in a 
paradox. It is his aim throughout to show that things are 
not what they have always been supposed to be. Thus the 
Pope’s keys have nothing on earth to do with the “keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven,” but are simply the keys of Janus 
and Cybele—i.e., of Nimrod and Semiramis. The Peter from 
whom he claims spiritual descent, and, if Mr. Hislop is to be 
interpreted literally, the Rome in which he sits, are not the 
true Peter or the true Rome, but are derived from “ P. tr- 
Roma,” the ‘* Grand Interpreter” (in Chaldee, we suppose)—the 
sacred volume, according to our author, used in the Fleusinian 
mysteries. The Cardinals derive their name from the hinges of 
the temple of Janus. The sacred monogram means “ Isis, Horus, 
Seb.” St. Swithin is St. Sheitan, or, in other words, St. Satan! 
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Lastly, the sign of the Cross is in fact the letter Tau, the sign of 
Tammuz—or, as our author tells us in another place, overlooking 
the desirableness of consistency in his eager desire to make 
out a case, the mark of Teitan, equivalent to Sheitan or Satan 
—in other words, “the mark of the Beast.” Of course 
the great festivals of the Church are not spared. We keep 
Christmas in honour of Nimrod, and Lady Day in honour of his 
wife. Easter is the festival of Astarte—an origin only appli- 
cable to its English name—and the Nativity of St. John is the 
festival of Oannes, the first husband of Semiramis. Mr. Hislop 
is none of your modern, easy-going Scotch Latitudinarians, but 
a Presbyterian to the backbone. Like his predecessors, he 

uarrels with mince-pie and plum-porridge. “Yea, the 
Sniteseatene and Yule-cake were essential articles in the 
worship of the Babylonian Messiah;” and we suppose roast 
beef and boiled turkey were so also. 

We should not have thought it worth while to notice Mr. 
Hislop’s lucubrations if his book had not reached a second 
edition, and thus revealed the melancholy intellectual condition 
of a portion at least of the British public. For the sake of this 
class of readers, it may perhaps not be amiss to state gravely 
why we dissent from his ne of argument. In the first place, his 
whole superstructure is raised upon nothing. Our earliest autho- 
rity for the history of Semiramis wrote about the commencement 
of the Christian era, and the historian from whom he drew his 
information lived from fifteen hundred to two thousand years after 
the date which Mr. Hislop assigns to the great Assyrian Queen. 
The most lying legend which the Vatican has ever endorsed 
stands on better authority than the history which is now made 
the ground of a charge against it. Secondly, the whole argument 
proceeds upon the assumption that all heathenism has a common 
origin. Accidental resemblances in mythological details are 
taken as evidence of this, and nothing is allowed for the natural 
working of the human mind. Thirdly, Mr. Hislop’s method of 
reasoning would make anything of anything. By the aid of ob- 
scure passages in third-rate historians, groundless assumptions of 
identity, and etymological torturing of roots, all that we know, 
and all that we believe, may be converted, as if by the touch of 
Harlequin’s wand, into something totally different. Fourthly, 
Mr. Hislop’s argument proves too much. He finds not pa 
the corruptions of Popery, but the fundamental articles of 
the Christian Faith, in his hypothetical Babylonian system. 
The Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Sacraments, 
all have their place init. If we reject the rest of Romanism 
because it is Babylonish, why do we retain these? “Ay,” replies 
Mr. Hislop, “ but these rest upon the authority of Scripture.” 
What, then, shall we say to Scripture itself? The yk ee nell 
had their sacred books—at least, we know they must have had 
them, for the Hindoos have their Vedas, and the Scandinavians 
their Eddas, and all heathenism is one and the same. Besides, 
is there not. the book “ Petr-Roma,” the ‘“ Book of the Grand 
Interpreter,” in pure Chaldee? ‘Therefore the very notion of a 
sacred Book is heathenish and Babylonian. If Mr. Hislop is 
consistent, his creed will be a very short one. But it is idle to 
speak seriously of a book which only claims attention by its 
matchless absurdity, and by the fact that it apparently Binds 
readers. We take leave of Mr. Hislop and his work with the 
remark that we never before quite knew the folly of which 
ignorant or half-learned bigotry 13 capable. 


RAMBLES OF A GEOLOGIST.* 


hg Rambles of a Geologist, which is bound up with Hugh 
Miller’s other posthumous work, the Cruise of the Betsey, 
to which we some time ago directed the attention of our readers, 
is on the whole, we think, superior toits companion. The districts 
indeed of which it treats are less picturesque than the western 
islands or the mountains of R»ss, but Hugh Miller never suc- 
ceeds better than when he des:ribes scenes such as those which 
are scattered through many parts of the eastern coast of Scot- 
land—scenes of exquisite but unobtrusive beauty, ravines where 
tourists rarely penetrate, and remote sea-cliffs which find in him, 
for the first time, their vates sacer. 

A severe illness, in the year 1845, obliged the author of the 
work under review to relinquish the idea of making a tour in 
Orkney, as he had originally intended. He therefore turned 
southward, and the result of his autumn ramble, in the character 
of a convalescent, was soon before the public in his First Impres- 
sions of England and its People—a work which perhaps more 
than any other of his productions illustrates at once the great 
merits and the grave defects of its author's intellect and training. 
The unhappy influence of the ‘idols of the Den” upon so 
powerful a mind proves the wisdom of those early patrons of 
education in Scotland who attempted, not unsuccessfully, to 
introduce among Scottish scholars that migratory tendency which 
led them, as well as their martial brethren, over all the European 
Continent, from Rostock to Padua, and from Paris to Rome. 
In the year 1846, Mr. Miller succeeded in reaching Orkney, and 
one-half of the work before us is occupied by a narrative of his 
sojourn there. We propose, however, following his own arrange- 
ment, to accompany him first through his tour of 1847, as we 
shall thus be enabled to present a continuous picture of the 


* Rambles of a ae Ay or, Ten Thousand Miles over the Fossiliferous 
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Scottish coast from Aberdeen to Stromness. On landing from 
the Edinburgh steamer at the capital of the Northern Lowlands, 
the Geologist proceeded to visit a friend who possessed an inte- 
resting collection of Cretaceous fossils taken from the deposit of 
flints on the hill of Dudwick, near Ellon. These fossils seem to 
bear witness to a period before the denuding agencies had come 
into play over the wide district which stretches from the Gram- 
pians to the sea, planing down the surface of Buchan to a bare 
rolling level, consisting for the most part of Primary rocks, and 
depositing a thin band of clay sufficient to support a scanty 
vegetation, which has by its decay made possible those miracles 
of industry which have been waded there by human hands in 
the last two generations. 

From Aberdeen he eee northwards, and leaving the Banff 
coach after a drive of some hours, found his way to the shores 
of the Bay of Gamrie. This is a deep indentation in the land 
formed by the sea, in the days of the “ Old Coast line,” beating 
through uncounted ages against the friable Old Red Sandstone 
which here comes down to the shore from the interior of the 
country. Two small fishing villages lie securely nestled under 
rocks of the Great Conglomerate, and behind them a high and 
richly cultivated country stretches far inland. To the right and 
the left the Old Red of the inner portion of the Bay is flanked 
by jagged and precipitous masses of Lower Silurian, and just 
where the two formations meet on the western side, stands a 
weatherbeaten and hopelessly ruined church on the edge of the 
cliff. The condition into which this building, which, although 
without any pretensions to architectural merit, is of very great 
interest, has been suffered to fall, illustrates very painfully the 
slow progress which an enlightened feeling for antiquity has 
made in a district the capital of which had the honour of giving 
birth to the Spalding Club, an institution which has done much 
for Scotch archeology and history. What its exact date ma 
be we do not know, but local tradition assigns to it a very high 
antiquity, and a writer who recently made an appeal for it in 
verse in one of the papers of the district, says :— 

It was old and grey with years, 

When Elgin and Roslin were young. 

It had numbered many an age, 

When Father Dante sung. 
This and other remarkable objects were, however, less interesting 
to the author of the Old Red Sandstone than a ravine, some little 
way inland, where the fish-bed is exposed, and where he had an 
opportunity of comparing the organisms of the formation, as 
developed in this locality, with those of Cromarty and Nairn. 
The foul-weather demon pursued our traveller through the whole 
of this tour; but nowhere, perhaps, do we more sympathize with 
his sufferings under its persecutions than at this point of his 
route. In truth, the Bay of Gamrie is a spot which is remarkable 
for its beauty amidst coast scenery of no ordinary attractions. It 
owes, perhaps, its chief charm to the contrast which the soft 
rounded outlines and warm colour of the Sandstone present to 
the grey broken rocks of the Lower Silurian. Something, too, 
must be set down to the singularly beautiful curve of the 
bay, which is owing to the peculiarity of the geological struc- 
ture of the coast. It should be seen on an afternoon in middle 
autumn, when the fields, already bare of grain, have not yet lost 
their golden colour, and the flower of the heather still lingers on 
such exposed situations. If then a far-off bell steals, as we 
have heard it steal, with a half muffled sound across the quiet 
water, it may recal the song of Riickert, “‘ Der Schiffer fahrt zu 
Land,” as it might, under other circumstances, suggest the still 
more famous song of Heine, ‘ Das Meer erglinzte weit hinaus.” 


Our wanderer, however, pursued his journey to the westward, 
pushing on in the darkness, and straining, as he best could, to 
maintain a “ sorely tried umbrella against the capricious struggles 
of the tempest.” At length he reached Macduff and visited on 
the following day the clay of Blackpots, which has so much 
troubled the geologists of the north. ‘The rain continued to be 
his companion on his visit to Portsoy, a small town in Banffshire, 
the neighbourhood of which is of extraordinary interest to the 
mineralogist. Matters grew rather worse than better as he 
journeyed on towards Elgin, where the geological cabinets, 
public and private, enabled him to study in defiance of the 
elements. At last, however, he fairly lost patience, and ran for 
Cromarty to wait for better times—appropriately enough on the 
shores of the ‘‘ Portus Salutis.” 

The next few chapters are devoted chiefly to the Black Isle 
and Easter Ross. We pass over them, merely observing that 
they should be read in connexion with My Schools and School- 
masters, and that they are admirable throughout. We ma 
direct attention particularly to the exquisitely beautiful pos 
imaginative autobiography of the Clach Malloch, a huge boulder 
on the sea shore, near Cieemte, which will be found in the be- 
ginning of the eighth chapter. We to the coast of Caith- 
ness, and to the deep inlet of Wick. This important fishing 
station, which is interesting to the naturalist as the residence 
of Mr. Charles Peach, whose history has many points of 
resemblance to that of Hugh Miller, is situated in the midst of 
the flags of the Old Red Sandstone series, which a little to 
the south of the town are split into masses of rock of most 
extraordinary dimensions—‘ some hard-headed iceberg having, 
as it would seem, attempted to run down the Jand and got 
wrecked on it for its pains.” On a chill and gloomy evening 
our voyager sailed for the stormy Orcades, crossing the 
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opening of the Pentland Firth, with its “white surges and 
dark boiling eddies”—white surges and dark boiling eddies, 
which are, it would seem from evidence which has subsequently 
been placed before the public, less dangerous to the mariner than 
they have ordinarily been called. 

Kirkwall is a grey, straggling town, crowned by the old Ca- 
thedral of St. Magnus, and offering a good deal to please both 
the geologist and the historian. The importance of the remote 
islands where it rears itself has varied inversely with their 
civilization. In the old days— 

When Norse and Danish galleys plied 

Their oars within the Frith of Clyde, 

And floated Haco’s banner trim 

Above Norweyan warriors grim, 

Savage of heart and large of limb, 
their admirable natural harbours, which even at this moment are 
sufficient for all the wants of the vessels passing round the north 
of Scotland, formed excellent stations for those fleets of Vikings 
which now ravaged the already cultivated fields of Ayr or 
Renfrew, and now destroyed the infant civilization of Apardion, a 
town the fall of whichiscommemorated in the Heimskringla, which 
thus contains the first authentic mention of the now populous 
and wealthy city at the mouth of the Dee. From Kirkwall Hugh 
Miller proceeded to Stromness, by aroad which “ winds through 
a bare and solitary valley, overlooked by ungainly heath-covered 
hills, of no great altitude, though quite tall enough to prevent the 
traveller from seeing anything but themselves.” It cannot, indeed, 
be too often impressed upon the reader that he who goes to 
Orkney or to Zetland in search of the sort of scenery which en- 
chants us in the Western Highlands will be grievously disap- 
pointed. The passion for-sport takes so many Englishmen every 
year into Scotland, that it is said that there are many districts 
which are better known to the Southron than to the sons of the 
Gael themselves. Nevertheless, we have frequently met with 
Englishmen not otherwise ill-informed, who seemed to labour 
under the impression that the Highlands began somewhere to 
the north of Edinburgh, and that the country grew higher and 
higher, shire after shire, and that Caithness was more moun- 
tainous than Sutherland, Orkney than Caithness, and Shetland 
highest of all. 

On the road to Stromness Hugh Miller passed the manse of 
Stennis, where “ Malcolm the Poet” was born. His remarks in 
this place are, we confess, our first introduction to the poetry 
as well as to the history of this remarkable person ; but if any 
large portion of his verses are as good as the Seve describing the 
ruin of St. Sebastian, quoted in page 418 of this work, it is a 
great pity that they are not better known. Orkney boasts some 
very skilful geologists, who assisted the Edinburgh savant in his 
researches. He found Orkney an admirable hunting-ground. 
“Tt is a land,” he says, “ of defunct fishes, and contains in its 
rocky folds more individuals of the waning Ganoid family than 
all the existing seas, lakes, and rivers of the world. We 
find Ichthyolite remains in the flag-stones laid bare along the 
wayside—in every heap of road metal—in the bottom of every 
stream—in almost every cottage and fence.” These attractions, 
together with the magnificent cliff scenery, the recollections 
of the Pirate, and such relics of hoar antiquity as the 
‘Stones of Stennis,” will draw, in this age of easy communica- 
tion, an increasing number of travellers to Orkney. Let us 
hope that they will be persons whose feelings are attuned to the 
scenes which they are to visit. The lovers of ‘‘ waste and soli- 
tary places”—those who would travel over half France to see a 
Biscay gale sweeping its black masses of cloud over the “‘ petri- 
fied army on the heath of Morbihan”—may goto seek for con- 
genial scenery in these high latitudes; but they whose taste 
requires greater beauty of form, and is less dependent on the 
exercise of the imagination, will do much more wisely not to 
pass the Ord hill of Caithness. 


NADEJE.* 


{i race of French novelists possesses, at any rate, the recom- 
mendation of being thorough. They accept their position as 
story-tellers and their duty of being amusing with a contented- 
ness that perhaps, more than any other characteristic, distin- 
ishes them from writers of a similar class amongst ourselves. 

n England, almost every novelist regards his business as a means 
to some further end. He is an artist, because he wants to bea 
reacher ; heis constantly trenching on great subjects; if he con- 
Saeseaite to be minute about love-making and steeple-chases, it is 
because he has designs on his reader's soul, or wants to convert 
him unawares to some pet theory. A Frenchman goes to work 
in a very different fashion. Heis the champion of no opinion; he 
is not in the least anxious to indoctrinate anybody ; there is a 
regular established mode of treating great subjects, to which he 
always conforms, and in doing so he takes his reader's sympathy 
for granted. The world which he describes is uniform, unin- 
quiring, quiescent. a seems divided into a few great sec- 
tions, and every member of each bears a strong family likeness to 
all the rest ; half the garden just reflects the other; life, thought, 
conversation, are moulded in stereotyped forms; and while the 
individual withers, the world—and a very indifferent world too— 
is more and more. Were the picture a true one, it would give one 
a melancholy idea of the low ebb to which real energy of thought 
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and personality of character may sink among a whole nation of 
clever people. It is a pleasanter explanation of the extreme 
conventionality of French society, as described in French stories, 
to attribute it to the dramatic tinge which has so deeply coloured 
their literature, and to the national taste and habit of mind thus 
—- Frenchmen must read novels as they go to the play. 

verybody knows that the diamonds are paste, and that the 
ladies of the ballet do not live on the tips of their toes ; but there 
are certain ways of talking and moving which are found con- 
venient for stage purposes, to which it is absurd to object on the 
score of unnaturalness. No one supposes them to be natural— 
they are merely the symbols which it is agreed shall stand for 
certain frames of mind, which otherwise it would be difficult to 
delineate. It is the same with the characters in a French story. 
They all have a professional mannerism; they all have the stage 
strut; their virtues and vices, their adoration of their mothers’ 
memories, their views as to the seventh commandment, are all 
according to pattern, and that pattern is something strangely 
different from real life. 

This artificial way of talking about things gets rid of some of 
the principal difficulties of the novelist’s art. Its use consists in 
its known unreality. Take the case of theology. We do not sup- 
pose that Frenchmen, however unorthodox, form the sort of 
conceptions about their Maker that might be supposed from the 
tone in which sacred subjects are invariably treated in their 
light literature. The namby-pamby, half voluptuous, half senti- 
mental, wholly irreverent language which a French novelist 
employs when he means to be religious, if viewed as a serious 
exposition of opinion, becomes simply revolting—if considered 
as a means of avoiding the awkwardness incidental to the intro- 
duction of grave topics, the arrangement is not without its 
advantages. If it is necessary to introduce a Deity on the stage, 
there is shrewd good sense in making it such a Deity as nobody 
can imagine for a moment has any but a conventional existence. 
When M. Enault informs us that ‘ quand un peuple s’arme pour 
le droit, Dieu se souvient qu'il est le dieu des armées, et il 
marche & sa téte,” it is a relief to know that he does not mean 
anything in particular, but is merely indulging in a little flourish 
which fashion enjoins as the proper introdastion to his descrip- 
tion of life in the trenches. 

Their way of talking about war is another example of the same 
habit. It would be an insult to a writer’s understanding to sup- 

ose that he meant us to take him in earnest. “ Il faut,’ says M. 

nault, ‘que de temps en temps Ja France répande sur le monde 
son sang et ses idées. Le monde y gagne, et Ja France aussi; car 
c'est 4 cette condition qu’elle accomplit sa destinée.” Such ex- 
pressions can do no harm, because their absurdity is so con- 
spicuous, but they help off story capitally, and it must be a great 
assistance to a writer to know, whenever the subject of cam- 
paigning is introduced, that this is the line which he will be 
expected to take, not becayse any one believes it to be true, but 
because every one feels it to be picturesque and convenient. 

Nadéje is after its kind—the dramatis persone are of the 
usual order. There is Nadéje, a coquetting widow, who plays 
her game with the most renee: mh disregard of the sufferings of 
her victims ; there is Maxime d'Hericy, a lady’s man, rather 
insipid and dilettante ; there is his pretty cousin, Laurence, who 
is just out of a convent, and does the piety and innocence to 
perfection ; and lastly, there is the Prince Dimitri, a Russian 
soldier, who is no better than he should be, and is making 
the most of his holiday at Paris. Maxime is perverse 
enough to fall in love with the fascinating widow, much 
to the disappointment of Laurence, who expected him to 
propose to her. At first the courtship is uninterestingly 
successful. Like a prosperous Government, it presents but little 
to the chronicler—Les vraies joies n'ont pas d'histoire. But 
when Maxime comes to naming a day, Nadéje lays her white 
finger on his lips and forbids him to talk of marriage. It was 
not that she had the bad taste to think slightingly of that holy 
estate—‘‘ Tout au contraire, elle en reconnaissait la force comme 
sauvegarde et protection sociale de la femme. Les passions 
meurent, les institutions leur survivent—elle le savait.” The 
fact was, that though a very agreeable lover, Maxime did not 
quite come up to her ideal of a husband. The Prince Dimitri 
was much nearer the mark, and Maxime soon finds the widow 
becoming capricious, and the Prince disagreeably intrusive. 
He relieves himself by being very sulky at meal-times, and by 
galloping at the risk of his neck, and in defiance of the police, 
through the thickest parts of the Bois de Boulogne—a form of 
“le sport” unknown in this country, and which we recommend 
to the attention of distressed lovers. At last the Prince is 
ordered off to the Crimean war. Nadéje, not yet quite secure 
of her prey, resolves upon following him, and as, most conve- 
niently, one of her uncles is a general officer in Sebastopol, she 
proposes herself as his guest during the siege. Maxime, mean- 
while, whose young affections have been trifled with too long for 
endurance, enlists ina marching regiment. Laurence is in despair, 
and fails in love with him more deeply than ever. After performing 
prodigies of valour before the walls of Sebastopol, Maxime is 
taken prisoner and lodged in a vault under the very house where 
the faithless Nadéje and her uncle are residing. He finds out 
that her marriage with Dimitri is about to take place, and stands 
concealed in the chapel during the performance of the ceremony. 
Nadéje alone perceives him, and falters as she pronounces the 
vow that consigns her to his rival. Tho next day Maxime is sct 
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at liberty, and returns to his companions a still more redoubtable 
warrior than ever. In course of time he meets Dimitri in a 
skirmish, and has just killed him, when he is himself struck down 
by another hand. He lapses into unconsciousness, and wakes 
up to find himself quite cured of his passion for Nadéje and 
most affectionately disposed towards his cousin. An English 
baronet and his Jady take care of him on his homeward voyage ; 
Laurence, who has been hourly growing more devoted, meets 
him at Malta; the fascinating widow vanishes like Medea amidst 
her own enchantments; and the curtain falls on Maxime and his 
cousin making love to one another in a manner entirely virtuous, 
commonplace, and satisfactory. 


THE SCIENCE OF DESTRUCTION.* 


OTWITHSTANDING the vast improvements in rifles and 
cannon, and the terrible effect of all the engines of modern 
warfare, it is still true that only an insignificant modicum of 
science has been brought to bear on the construction of arms. 
Much more has been done hitherto by rule of thumb than by 
theory; and even at the present day, the scientific principles 
which determine the explosive efficiency of gunpowder, and 
govern the flight of projectiles of various kinds, have been very 
artially investigated. Mr. Thomas’s work on Rifled Ordnance 
is an attempt to discuss the subject somewhat more scientifically 
than has generally been thought practicable ; and if his conclu- 
sions are not always sound, there are some useful investigations 
in the book, and very much which is likely to suggest and lead 
to a more complete development of the science of gunnery. 
On the very first question which presents itself, Mr. Thomas 
declares open war with Robins and Hutton, and all the received 
scientific authorities. Why does ignited gunpowder drive a 
ball out of a tube? The answer aaiveesiliy given until 
Mr. Thomas’s theory appeared, was that the powder in course 
of combustion was converted into a vast body of elastic gas— 
that the heat attending the explosion greatly increased the 
force due to the compression—and that to the combined effect 
of these two forces the power of the explosion was entirely due. 
All the calculations of the efficiency of different guns variously 
loaded have been made on this basis, and it must be confessed 
that the results of theory have not harmonized very well with 
those of actual practice. Mr. Thomas attributes this dis- 
crepancy to a fundamental error in the theory itself, which he 
considers that he has established by a number of careful and 
ingenious experiments. He admits the elastic force of the com- 
pressed and heated gas which is evolved from the combustion 
of gunpowder as a secondary cause; but he ascribes the chief 
influence to what he terms an impulsive initial force exerted by 
the exploding powder quite irrespective of the elasticity of the 
generated gas. Until this question is finally disposed of, it is 
quite hopeless to expect any useful results from theory ; and it 
may not be uninteresting to point out some of the considerations 
which seem to show that Mr. Thomas is chasing a mere will-o’- 
the-wisp, and that the defects of the old formula for the explo- 
sive force of gunpowder may be better accounted for by the 
hypothesis of an erroneous assumption of data than by rejecting 
the only rational explanation which has ever been given of the 
force exerted by exploding substances. 

Tn order to obtain, on the old theory, a correct expression for 
the whole effect of a given quantity of powder fired from a gun 
of given dimensions, we ought to know first the exact pressure 
of the pe into which the powder is converted, supposing nothing 
to yield during the combustion. This of course will depend on 
the quantity of the gas, and on the temperature to which it rises. 
The next essential point is to ascertain how rapidly the combus- 
tion of the powder is accomplished, as the effect will be greatly 
diminished if the ball moves through any considerable distance 
before the complete conversion of the powder into gas. A third 
element to be considered is the loss of power by windage, unless 
rifled guns are used; and a fourth is the amount of friction 
which the ball experiences in passing through the bore. Not 
one of these data has been ascertained with even approxi- 
mate accuracy. The results of experiment on the pressure of 
gunpowder exploded in a confined space have varied with the 
completeness with which the confinement of the powder during 
the explosion was secured. Robins experimented with a musket, 
and deduced an initial pressure of 1000 atmospheres. Hutton 
worked with a small cannon, and obtained a result of 2000 atmo- 
spheres; while Count Rumford, who tookthemore scientific course 
of confining the powder completely, estimated the initial force at 
40,000 atmospheres. The rapidity of combustion is still more 
uncertain, and must vary with the quality of the powder used. 
As for the windage and friction, scarcely an attempt has been 
made to ascertain their amounts in any case. The way in which 
the common formule have been got at has been by assuming a 
number of conditions which are undoubtedly false in fact. It 
was taken for granted that the whole of the charge in a musket 
or cannon was converted into gas before the ball had appreciably 
moved. No allowance was made for the rapid loss of heat during 
the passage of the bulletthrough the bore, or for windage or friction. 
The consequence naturally was that the formule constructed for 
one gun failed altogether to give correct results for another. 
But it is very material to observe that the error was always in 
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the direction which the theory itself would suggest. It is obvious 
that, if the initial pressure were correct] 
allowance made for the loss of power by the slowness of combus- 
tion, by windage, and by friction, the theoretical formula would 
assign to the ball a velocity in excess of that which would be 
actually observed ; but the error would diminish as the disturb- 
ing causes were reduced, which it is not difficult to see would be 
the case as the calibre of the gun increased. Every experimenter 
of course took care to assume such a value of the unknown 
initial pressure as would make the theory and the experiment 
agree. If his observations were made on a small gun, he would 
necessarily make his initial pressure much too small; if with a 
large gun, it would be still too small, but larger than before ; and 
the correct value would only be approximated to as the size of 
the gun continually reduced the loss of power from delay in com- 
bustion, from windage and friction. It was therefore to be ex- 
pected that every theoretical formula obtained by ex ao 
on any particular gun would show too small a result when applie 
toa gun of greater bore. This is, in fact, what has occurred, 
and the only legitimate inferences are that the initial pressure has 
generally been taken too low, and that the importance of the cir- 
cumstances left out of the calculation is much greater than has 
commonly been supposed. 

Mr. Thomas has made some curious experiments, which still 
further show how much the initial force of gunpowder has been 
underrated. He tested the effect of exploding powder under 
balls so placed that the force could only be exerted upon them 
for a very minute period of time; and he found results much 
greater than would have been anticipated on the usual estimates. 
From these data, however, he has jumped to a very wild con- 
clusion. He rejects altogether the notion that the force of 
powder is due exclusively to the gas it generates; and assumes 
that there is an additional impulsive force the source and nature 
of which he cannot even suggest, but to which he attributes the 
divergence of the observed results from the calculated values. 
If the experiments proved an amount of force too great to be 
rationally ascribed to the generation of gas, there would be no 
choice but to assume some other utterly unknown source of 
pressure. But all that is really made out is that the values com- 
monly assigned for the initial pressure of the gunpowder gas are 
much too small; and it is not improbable that, by correcting 
them with reference to actual experiments, the old theory 
may be made available for practical use. Mr. Thomas’s views 
express rather the negation of a theory than any positive doctrine. 
He supposes an impulsive force for which he assigns no cause, 
and is so far less precise than Count Rumford, who was led by 
somewhat similar facts to the opinion that, besides the permanent 
elastic gas created by the combustion of powder, another gas is 
formed at the instant of explosion which retains its elastic power 
only during a very brief instant. There is nothing in the che- 
mistry of the matter to suggest the existence of such a product, 
and until it is shown to be absolutely impossible to account for 
the observed effects by altering the assumed data of the old 
theory, it would be very unphilosophical to accept the gratuitous 
assumptions which have been hazarded ‘by Mr. Thomas and 
others. One is the more reluctant to admit the possibility of the 
vague hypothesis of an impulsive initial force from the fact that 
Mr. Thomas has evidently fallen into the common blunder of 
supposing that there is a difference of kind, and not merel 
of degree, between pressures and impulsive forces; and he is 
even betrayed into the absurdity of saying that a cannon-ball 
can acquire a finite velocity without the continued application of 
force during a finite time—or, as he still more rashly states it, 
that “the ball begins to move in a cannon with a finite velocity.” 
Notwithstanding a little confusion of ideas on this point, the ex- 
periments and reasonings of Mr. Thomas will be found of much 
service to those who wish to investigate further a very obscure 
subject ; and if followed out in a true scientific spirit they will 
perhaps lead to a satisfactory working theory, without assuming 
the existence of forces hitherto unknown, or repudiating, as our 
author does, some of the elementary principles of dynamical 
science. 


We have been led into so long a discussion of the new theory of 
explosion, that we must notice in less detail than they deserve the 
other portions of the work which relate to the forms of projec- 
tiles, the rifling of cannon, the comparative advantages of smooth 
and rifled bores for different purposes, and the ranges attained 
by elongated projectiles, all of which the author has investigated 
both experimentally and theoretically with considerable minute- 
ness andcare. These chapters, however, like that upon the action 
of fired gunpowder, rather suggest than satisfy inquiry. Some 
observations, in particular, in which the author takes exception 
to the views of Sir William Armstrong on the best form of bullet, 
open a large field of investigation which has scarcely yet been 
touched. According to Sir William Armstrong, the proper form 
of an elongated shot is such that, when made to rotate, its axis 
shall remain parallel to itself throughout the course of its flight. 
In thatcase he contends that the resisting atmosphere may become 
the means of prolonging the flight and increasing the range of 
the ball at certain elevations; and this is said to have been ac- 
tually observed in a series of experiments. Sir William Arm- 
strong’s explanation is this :—By retaining its parallelism, the 
axis of the ball becomes continually more and more inclined to 
the direction of flight. The resultant effect of the resistance is 
therefore to some extent upwards, buoying the bullet like a kite. 
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The time of flight is thus increased; and this, it is said, at cer- 
tain elevations, more than compensates for the loss of velocity, 
and gives a larger range than would be attained even in a 
vacuum. It would require very exact experiments to satisfy us 
that the effect is so bonsldacable as this; but the explanation is 
undoubtedly sound, so far as it goes to prove that the time of 
flight may be increased by the resistance of the air. 

Mr. Thomas would construct his bullets on an entirely different 
principle. His idea is to imitate in some measure the flight of 
an arrow. By accumulating the weight in front and the lateral 
resistance at the feathered end, the axis of an arrow is kept 
always a tangent to the line of flight. The sustaining effect of 
the resistance of the air is thus sacrificed, but the loss of velocity 
is of course reduced at the same time, and a more than counter- 
balancing advantage is, on Mr. Thomas’s views, thereby gained. 
He therefore lays it down as a principle, that the centre of gravity 
of an elongated shot should be thrown forward in order to keep 
its axis, like that of an arrow, a tangent or nearly so to the line of 
flight. This idea seems plausible enough ; but whether the object 
be desirable or not, it is easily shown to be quite unattainable with 
a rapidly rotating bullet. The way in which the tangential direc- 
ticr-of an arrow is maintained is this—The resistance of the air on 
thi long shaft, and especially on the feathered end, acting at along 
dis‘ance from the centre of gravity, which is near the point, 
gives the arrow a small rotation about a horizontal axis at 
right angles to the vertical plane of flight. This is just sufficient 
to keep the arrow always tangential. But if the arrow itself 
were rotating about its own axis, the effect of the same resisting 
force would not be to twist the arrow about this horizontal 
axis, but to make the axis of the arrow turn laterally towards 
the horizontal axis. This is much too complicated a principle 
to be explained in popular language, but it will be recognised 
by those who have studied the theory of rotating bodies as the 
same principle which explains why a top supports itself while 
spinning—why a boomerang returns towards the hand which 
throws it—and, to take a grander example, it is the same theory 
which accounts for the astronomical phenomena of precession and 
nutation. The effect, however, on Mr. Thomas’s bullets with a 
very forward centre of gravity, would certainly be to produce 
lateral deflection of the ball to the right or the left according to 
the direction of the turn of the rifle, without even tending to bring 
the axis downwards into a direction tangential to the line of 
flight. The Enfield ball, like most others, is to some extent 
heavier in front than behind, and if careful experiments were 
made on the direction maintained by the axis of the bullet when 
fired at different elevations and on the lateral deflection, it is 
not unlikely that the effects we have pointed at would be con- 
siderable enough to be easily detected. The true way of expe- 
rimenting would be to use a very long bullet with a very deep 
and wide hollow at the base ; and with a view to accuracy, even 
more than range, it is extremely important that the amount of 
this disturbing cause should be closely investigated. This is 
but one of a multitude of questions indirectly suggested by Mr. 
Thomas’s book, which, notwithstanding some errors, will, we 
believe, be found a valuable addition to the science of gunnery. 


BLACK’S GUIDE TO SCOTLAND.* 


ao writers are fond of describing a proceeding which, as 
they pretend, takes place every autumn in some London 
families. The furniture is encased in wrappers, the blinds are 
pulled down, and the inhabitants betake themselves to a secret 
existence in the kitchen and their bedrooms, while the public is 
given to understand that they have gone to the country. Few 
persons can have travelled in Wales or Scotland in the month 
of August without wishing that such a practice, if it exists, were 
a little more common. hile the Swiss tourist boasts of the 
passes and glaciers which he has visited, the less adventurous 
wanderer who sticks to the British Isles can tell of an endless 
series of interesting adventures in the way of sleeping under 
tables or in passages, surrounded by a crowd of fellow-unfortu- 
nates. When the question of hotel prices was in agitation, man 
eloquent letters appeared in the Times, inculcating upon British 
innkeepers the necessity of lowering their scale of charges if 
they did not wish to see themselves Sesseted for the Continent ; 
but such reasoning must have appeared sufficiently ridiculous to 
the Bonifaces of Killarney, Wales, the Lakes, and Scotland. 
However low their charges, they could hardly hope for any 
visitors in winter; and the assumption that there was any danger 
of a want of guests in the travelling months betrayed a rather 
a priori treatment of the question. Itseems agreed that, though 
a few swallows may remain dormant in England during winter, 
the greater number veritably migrate. There can be no doubt 
that the same holds good with Londoners. A few may retire to 
their back-kitchens, but assuredly a very large number do find 
their way to the mountains and rivers. 

Of the different touring-grounds of the United Kingdom, Scot- 
land naturally attracts the greatest number ; and to these Black's 
Guide is an indispensable vade mecum. Useful and pretty as 
this little volume is, it certainly seems to us to be susceptible of 
very considerable improvement. Scotch tourists divide them- 
selves very much into two classes. There are, first, family 
parties and young men from the large towns taking their annual 


* Picturesque Tourist of Scotland. Fourteenth Edition. Edinburgh: 
Adam and Charles Black. 1859. 


holiday of a few weeks; and there are, secondly, tourists who 
travel not so much by way of spending a pleasant holiday as 
from a real desire to study the country—some, it may be, with 
an artistic, some with a scientific interest. Black's Guide is 
not exactly suited to either of these descriptions of travellers ; 
nor can it be called a satisfactory compromise. Those who com- 
pose the first and more numerous of these two classes really 
require little except the most elementary information. They only 
“do” Scotland once or twice in their lives ; they are for the most 
part limited to a fortnight or three weeks ; and the only problem 
which presents itself to them is whether to go up the west coast 
and down the east, or up the east and down the west. About 
the main features of their expedition there is no doubt. The 
must see Edinburgh and Glasgow, the Trosachs, Loch Lomond, 
Oban, and the Caledonian Canal, and if of adventurous natures, 
they visit Staffa and Iona, and perhaps the Island of Skye. It 
is clear that for tourists of this description Black's Guide is not 
sufficiently simple and prosaic. It is, for instance, altogether 
wanting in information as to the inns. One of the main recom- 
mendations of Murray’s Foreign Hand-Books is the attention 
given to the character of the inns; and though there is not quite 
so much need for this in Scotland as there is in most parts of the 
Continent, it would nevertheless be very desirable to have some 
trustworthy information on this head. A judicious discrimi- 
nation of hotels into “ excellent,” “good,” and “tolerable” would 
add much to the merits of the book. A Scotch publisher might 
very naturally shrink from proclaiming a countryman’s accommo- 
dations to be positively “bad,” but for this there would be no . 
need, as silence would be sufficiently expressive if all down to 
the degree of tolerable had their epithet affixed. 


The general information is arranged so as to form a number 
of tours of different lengths. It is questionable whether this is 
wise. In an Italian or German guide-book the system of routes 
is a natural and obvious one; but the case is very different with 
Scotland. To the ordinary class of visitors above described, it 
is obvious that such an arrangement is ill suited. They almost 
invariably hurry round Scotland, and have no inclination to devote 
a fortnight to any particular part. On the other hand, persons 
who are inclined to devote several weeks to thoroughly exploring 
some one district are not likely to accept the dictation of a 
guide-book. In such cases they generally ates a scheme of their 
own which cannot be reconciled with the prescribed plan. Some 
friend on whose taste they can rely has told them on no account 
to miss such a valley or mountain, or by all means to avoid such 
and such an inn. The sense of liberty, too, and the wish to do 
something which has not been done before—to explore and to 
discover—constitutes half the charm of such undertakings ; and 
the very fact of a particular route being already mapped out for 
them is sufficient to deter most tourists of the romantic school. 
It is doubtless easier to demolish than to construct; and it ma 
be asked what better system could be adopted? If, however, it 
is once admitted that it is really useless to lay down definite lines 
for travellers in Scotland, there seems to be a tolerably ready 
solution of the difficulty. The best method seems to be to com- 
bine geographical with alphabetical distribution. We venture 
to assert that it would be much easier to find a place in Mr. 
Black’s guide-book if, instead of the present arrangement, Scot- 
land were distributed into a number of districts, and the places 
in these given in alphabetical order. The country might be 
subdivided on a principle resembling that on which London is 
subdivided into postal districts; and the traveller could then, 
having ascertained in which district he was, find a place as easily 
as a word ina dictionary. The advantage of mapping out the 
country into districts, instead of simply publishing a Geographical 
Dictionary of Scotland, would be that a little general informa- 
tion might be given at the head of each subdivision as to the 
character of the country, population, &c. Facility of reference is 
the grand desideratum. At present it is necessary first to turn 
to the index, and then, having found the page or pages there 
given, to recur to what has gone before, as the only way of dis- 
covering where the place in question is. A kind of classified 
Gazetteer, such as we have described, would certainly be more 
convenient than this. 


Another defect of Black's Guide is that too little attention is 
aid to the useful in comparison with the ornamental. The pro- 
usion of illustrations is a signal instance of this. It has appa- 

rently been quite forgotten how serious an evil an unnecessa 

addition to the bulk and weight is. The chief feeling whic 

most of these illustrations excite is one of astonishment that 
they can be so unlike the scenes which they profess to repre- 
sent. In this new edition the number of them is utterly in- 
tolerable. The book would be better if they were ney removed, 
because it would be lighter and might be cheaper. It would be 
better if the space which they occupy were filled by more minute 
information, pistorical or other; above all, it would be better 
if, instead of them, we had larger and fuller maps. The map 
which is given is, it must be admitted, a very creditable one. 
Still, there is room for great improvement. The fact is that justice 
will never be done to mountainous countries until double maps 
are published. One is wanted to give the names of places and 
the artificial divisions, and another to give the natural features. 
At present there is a constant compromise. Many places are 
omitted that the mountains may be tolerably represented, and 
the mountains are given inadequately, lest they should too much 
obscure the names. A tourist wants much more than a dark 
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poe indicating rudely the whereabouts of Ben Nevis or Schie- 
allion. He wants a careful delineation which will really assist 
him in making out the forms and relative heights of the different 
parts of each range. If Mr. Black would omit all illustrations, 
and devote more space to such maps as that of the Cairngorm 
range, his book would be much more serviceable. The nume- 
rous road-maps might, it seems to us, be omitted with advantage, 
as they are very perplexing to any one who is not thoroughly 
acquainted with the country; but to general maps of large dis- 
tricts, or special maps of mountain ranges, it is hardly possible to 
devote too much care or space. 

While, however, a considerable amount of valuable space is 
devoted to second-rate illustrations, careful and critical descrip- 
tions of scenery are wanting. ‘There is too much indiscriminate 
praise, and not enough accurate and trustworthy information. 
This is, no doubt, a difficult matter for a compiler of a guide- 
book. In the first place, tastes differ very much; and, in the 
second place, accidental circumstances have so much influence 
upon every one’s impressions that even the most careful ob- 
servers are liable to form erroneous estimates of the relative 
beauty and grandeur of different places. The state of the 
weather, the writer’s condition of health and spirits, the accom- 
modation which he finds, and a thousand other trivial circum- 
stances, will have, for the most part, a singular influence upon 
his judgment in these matters. Beil the attempt should be made. 
A person who is pressed for time naturally feels indignant if he 
is induced to go out of his way to see something which, after all, 
does not repay him. One ill-judged and extravagant eulogy 
shakes his confidence in the book. When the grandeur and 
wildness of a pass is praised, it should be remembered that most 
tourists will tacitly compare it with Glencoe ; and the description 
should have reference to this standard. In like manner, in 
painting picturesque beauty, the writer should endeavour to pre- 
serve a kind of scale with the Trosachs, or some such well- 
known scene, as a test by which to try the propricty of his ex- 
pressions. ‘This, indeed, is not the spirit in which travellers of 
true taste will contemplate scenery. No one who really enjoys 
the beauties of nature cares to disturb his gratification by re- 
flecting that he has seen higher mountains, grander rocks, or 
larger rivers elsewhere. It may even be said that this way of 
looking at nature is decisive evidence that no genuine apprecia- 
tion of beauty is present. It is, nevertheless, in this cold and 
critical spirit that a guide-book should be written. Vague decla- 
mations are not wanted. It is probably not unfair to say that a 
large majority of tourists do not enjoy a very genuine perception 
of the charms of the scenery which they visit. Their feelings 
are rather those of curiosity than admiration. Nothing is more 
common than to hear them say, with great self-complacency, 
“Oh, we have seen the Falls of, Foyers; and so we do not care 
to see any more Falls ;” or, “ We have been up Ben Nevis, and 
so we have no wish to go up any lower mountain.” The com- 
piler of a guide-book must keep this sort of feeling before his 
eyes if he does not wish to mislead and irritate purchasers. 

ven those who are not guilty of thus measuring out their admi- 
ration prefer a calm and dispassionate estimate in a guide-book. 
Rightly looked at, a daisy or a primrose is a very beautiful object, 
but most men would feel indignant if, after being invited to come 
and see some beautiful flowers, they found nothing but daisies 
and primroses. So, too, in Scotland, a true lover of nature will 
find beauties almost everywhere ; but the compiler of a guide- 
book must not write in this vein. He must remember that most 
tourists demand beauty of a special and unusual kind. 

We have dwelt freely upon what seem to us to be the short- 
comings of Mr. Black’s Guide, because it is, in a small way, a 
very important publication. That it possesses very sterling 
merit is abundantly proved by the fact that it enjoys an immense 
sale, and has never been superseded. Its defects arise from an 
attempt to do too much. All that is really wanted is a book in 
which a given place can be found at a moment’s notice, and in 
which the greatest amount of substantial information is com- 
prised in the smallest compass. 


THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS.* 


T= taste of modern novel-writers inclines daily more and 
more in favour of what may be called “ still life.’ Most of 
the successful fictions of the present day have a decidedly sub- 
jective tendency. They turn upon some delicate point of morals— 
some over-strained scruple of conscience or nicely-balanced con- 
flict of opinions. They deal with developments of character rather 
than of events, and their dénotiment rests in the triumph of a 
principle, or at best the reward of a virtue, not in the occurrence 
of astriking incident or the unravelment of a complicated intrigue. 
Their merit consists not in startling accidents or well-told adven- 
tures, but in truthful delineations of human character, or life-like 
pamag of the secret working of human faculties and passions. 

Jery few of the recent imitations of the old school of romance, 
notwithstanding the abundance both of supply and demand, 
appear to come from other than third or fourth-rate hands; and 
certainly none of them are worthy to be compared with those of 
Sir Walter Scott. There are enough and to spare of such imita- 
tions, and they find purchasers by the thousand, but no favour 
in the select circles of readers whose verdict awards or 
refuses the higher distinctions of a literary career. In those 


* The Last of the Cavaliers. London: Bentley. 1859. 


novels (of which there are perhaps three or four in every 
year) which deserve and enjoy more than ephemeral notice, 
there is a growing tendency towards an almost morbid 
introspection—a minute attention to mental and moral pheno- 
mena, a proneness to dwell on thoughts and feelings rather than 
on events and deeds—which certainly indicates a bias not free 
from unhealthy and unpromising influences. It becomes a 
relief to light, now and then, on a tolerable novel of a wholly 
different kind, less distinguished by depth and more by vivacity, in 
which action is at least as important an element as conversation, 
and which aims less at elaborate thought than at spirited nar- 
rative. A fiction of this kind may be readable without bein 
excellent ; whereas those of the subjective school, if not ad- 
mirable, are simply and unmitigatedly bad. We can forgive 
Dumas the iapeuiniliiiae of Monte Cristo, and the grotesqueries 
of the Three Musketeers. They can be read by any one without 
impatience, and without fatigue, and are read by many with 
interest. Moreover, there is very little of pretension about them, 
and we are not irritated by the perpetual affectations of a moral 
teacher. But when a story intended to illustrate a moral 
truth, or give a lesson in psychological anatomy, presents us 
with a series of moral blunders, or drawings wholly out of intel- 
lectual proportion and devoid of accuracy, we find it impossible 
to pardon the offence offered at once to our taste and our 
patience. 


The Last of the Cavaliers is not a first-rate novel, for more 


reasons than one. In the first place, it is an imitation, by a - 


very inferior, and, we suspect, wholly inexperienced hand, of 
the inimitable romance of Old Mortality. A comparison fatal 
to any writer of the present day is inevitably forced upon the 
reader, and induces him to regard the story which recals 
the memory of that fascinating tale at almost every page, with 
much less favour than its own undeniable merits might have ob- 
tained, had the ground been previously unoccupied. In many 
parts, too, there is a want of life and vigour in the narrative 
which prevents it from taking so strong a hold on our interest as 
a tale of adventure ought to do, if it 1s to have a fair chance of 
success. ‘This is the more unfortunate because the story does not 
possess that attraction which springs from uncertainty. As must 
always be the case in a novel whose hero is an historical 
personage, the fate of the principal character is well-known, 
and that of the rest is easily guessed ; and unless there be great 
and sustained spirit and energy in the narration of subordinate 
incidents, this disadvantage is seriously felt. An historical fiction 
can hardly succeed except in the hands of a first-rate artist. Sir 
Walter Scott avoided part of the difficulty by making the interest 
of his tales centre as far as possible in characters not too closely 
connected with the fate of the real personages introduced among 
them. Bulwer has endeavoured to compensate for the fore- 
knowledge of his readers by the living sealer with which he in- 
vests heroes of whom we have caught in history but faint and 
uncertain glimpses ; but the present author has chosen to concen- 
trate the whole interest of the story on a person of whom history 
has told us a good deal, and fiction still more. It would require 
great skill in execution, as well as a very vivid conception and 
clear appreciation of character, to arrange the groupings of an 
historical novel with effect and originality Aone such a central 
figure as that of John Grahame of Claverhouse. 


The subject and the hero were ambitiously chosen ; but the 
author has done conscientious justice to them, to the best of his 
ability. The period of the story has been judiciously selected, 
as that which exhibits the ‘‘ Last of the Cavaliers” in the best 
light. Itis the period when the folly and blindness of James II. 
had worn out the patience of a Church which had for three 
generations preached the duty of passive obedience, and the 
loyalty of the gentlemen who had been true to his father and 
his brother through danger, adversity, and neglect. It is at this 
juncture that the story opens, because at this juncture it is pos- 
sible to bring out all the noblest qualities of one who, whatever 
his faults, never failed a friend as he never sparedafoe. Through- 
out the whole narrative before us Lord Dundee appears onl 
as he then showed himself. We have before us not the severe an 
energetic persecutor of a sect whom he despised as madmen 
and detested as rebels, but the chivalric ee of a king who 
had alienated the support of almost every other friend—the sol- 
dier true to his colours, however faint might be the prospect of 
success, however scanty the numbers of the comrades on whom 
he could rely. For this closing act of his career Claverhouse 
has never received the credit he deserved, as he has always been 
censured with most indiscriminate severity for its earlier portions. 
He has had the ill-fortune to be best known by the accounts 
of his enemies ; and men have too generally forgotten what 
those enemies were. In that age, the very name of religious 
liberty, now so familiar in all mouths, had a strange and incom- 
prehensible sound in the ears of the vulgar. The idea of toleration 
was unknown; and respect for the rights of conscience was a 
virtue only appreciated by far-sighted statesmen or philosophical 
theorists. To no sect was the notion of religious freedom less 
welcome than to the Scottish Covenanters ; and certainly none 
were less entitled to expect the toleration which none were more 
reluctant to allow to others. At such a time and to such 
antagonists no sincere upholders of the throne and the Church 
could well be mercifully inclined; and least of all a soldier and 
Royalist of the school to which Claverhouse belonged. There 
was not much of the statesman, and still less of the philosopher, 
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in his character. He was too steady and zealous a partisan to be, 
in those days of peril and passion, a sparing or a lukewarm 
enemy. Nor was the fearless and high-spirited cavalier likely to 
entertain any other feelings than those of loathing and contempt 
for adversaries who practised as well as preached assassination. It 
is somewhat hard that any man should be condemned on the 
evidence of writers who, if they had not abetted, cordially 
approved the murder of Archbishop Sharpe. Still more un- 
fortunate is Claverhouse in having fallen at last into the hands 
of a brilliant historian, almost as keen a partisan as himself, 
who will allow him no virtue but that of physical courage. 
Had Lord Dundee been a Whig, or had Lord Macaulay 
been a Tory, is it not possible that we might have learned 
a somewhat different estimate of the man who was chaste in an 
age of universal licentiousness, temperate when all men were 
drunkards, and who, at atime when almost every man of political 
eminence had been once at least false to his party, or to his re- 
ligion, was “ faithful found among the faithless”’—nearly the 
only great soldier or statesman of that day on whose fair fame 
no stain of cowardice or treachery rests? The contrast of his 
unshaken honour and loyalty with the meanness and treason of 
others—the apostacy of Melfort, the perfidy of Athol, the mur- 
derous vindictiveness of Dalrymple—makes the character of 
Dundee eminently attractive at the age when most of us begin 
to study history. It is quite evident that the Last of the Cava- 
liers has taken a strong hold on the imagination of the author 
who has undertaken to draw his portrait in the volumes before 
us ; and he has fulfilled the task with painstaking conscientious- 
ness, and, if not without flattery, yet with substantial fidelity to 
the life. We recognise in the novelist’s idealized likeness a 
truthfulness which is wanting to the historian’s caricature. 


One or two of the other personages of the tale are naturally 
and clearly drawn, though but in outline. The heroine—daughter 
of a Presbyterian minister, whose liberal and tolerant temper 
must certainly have earned for him the distrust and hatred of 
his brethren—is less successfully described. There is a want of 
consistency in the enthusiastic affection of a Calvinistic maiden 

‘for one whom—until she found in him her own preserver—she 
had only known by reputation as the most active persecutor of 
the sect to which she belonged ; especially as we have no intima- 
tion of the strong and protracted struggle which religious bigotry 
and deeply-instilled prejudices must have waged against such an 
attachment. The daughters of Scotch Calvinists in that day 
were trained to a self-watchfulness, and habituated to a bitter- 
ness of sectarian feeling, which could hardly have yielded so 
unresistingly even to the personal fascination ascribed alike 
by legend and by history to “Bonnie Dundee.” It seems 
hardly probable, too, that Alice should have remained un- 
aware, almost to the last, of the marriage of one whose name 
was on every tongue, and who was, moreover, the kinsman 
of her most intimate friends. ‘The story of her love, however, 
though not always well told, is throughout simple and touching, 
often exceedingly true to nature and to womanhood. Her long 
despairing attachment, with its modest and distant admiration, 
and its respectful sympathy with one almost as little appreciated 
in his own day as in ie her utter prostration under the blow 
that fell on her when, from its object himself, she learned that 
it had from the first been worse than hopeless—the frequent and 
bitter conflicts between maidenly pride and devoted love—are 
well conceived and sometimes admirably described. After her 
last parting with her idol, the story rather flags and fails. The 
dreary and miserable end of her innocent life was a subject for 
which the writer lacked either power or taste; and the closin, 
chapters of the tale are certainly the most feeble and inef- 
fective of any. 


The fanatics of the Covenanting party, whom the connexion 
between the fates of Alice and Dundee brings upon the stage, 
are altogether ill-drawn. The author has no sympathy with 
their prejudices, and no capability of appreciating their character. 
They are rather incarnate fiends, bearing a caricatured resem- 
blance to ee than men in whom humanity had been 

rverted by the influences of a perverted and ferocious religion. 

orman, the heroine’s brother, who is intended as a type of the 
class, is merely a bully and a ruffian, with the language and the 
selfishness of a Puritan, but with none of the redeeming virtues 
of his sect. Most of the Covenanters, we may believe, were men 
who might under better auspices have been loyal subjects 
and good Christians; but in these volumes they are depicted in 
colours which, if just, would have gone far to account for 
the worst severities of their persecutors. They, like most 
of the personages of the tale, are but faintly sketched ; 
but, unlike the rest, they are thoroughly unnatural. This 
1s probably because their creed and temper are so utterly 
uncongenial to the author's taste; for none of his other charac- 
ters diverge very widely from nature and probability. Alice's 
mother, a worthy but rather weak old lady, her noble and enthu- 
siastic young lover and foster-brother, and his family, are all 
well drawn, though none of them are in any way remarkable. 
The officers of the Life-Guards are perhaps a little too like 
modern fine gentlemen, and too refined for cavaliers of 1688—a 
fault, by the way, which is perceptible throughout the work, and 
which appears to indicate partly a want of lively conception of 
the manners of that age, and partly a natural aversion to any- 
thing like coarseness of language, which more than once sug- 
gested to us, as we read, a doubt as to the sex of the writer. 


There are passages in these volumes which indicate _— to 
produce something much better and more sustained. The two 
scenes, especially, in which we sce Claverhouse in conflict with 
men of an inferior calibre—once with a scheming and selfish 
statesman, and again with a young kinsman maddened by love, 
jealousy, and resentment—are well conceived and vigorously 
executed. The power of mind—the mastery of the strong intellect 
and iron will over all weaker natures—are clearly understood and 
graphically portrayed. But there is nowhere else the same spirit 
and vigour as in these descriptions of intellectual strife; the 
execution is very unequal in merit, and there are many failures 
both in skill and in power. If, however, as we are inclined to 
believe, this is the first work of a young and unpractised writer, 
it gives fair promise of success. Its faults are the faults of 
inexperience, and indicate rather defective mastery of style and 
language than defective power of thought or imagination. With 
increased practice and moderated ambition, the author may yet 
take a good place among novelists of the elder school of romance. 
For the present all we can say is, that the Last of the Cavaliers 
is a novel of decidedly more than average merit—the average 
merit of novels being, in our opinion, lower than we care to say. 


HISTORY OF VICTORIA.* 


R. M‘COMBIE'S History of Victoria is ill-arranged, ill- 
digested, and feebly written. It contains good and vigo- 
rous passages, especially where it becomes the author’s duty 
to describe striking scenes which have passed under his 
own eye; but on the whole it displays great want of taste 
and judgment, as well as great flippancy and narrowness 
of view. A writer who devotes half a page to the settlement 
of the future principles of Colonial self-government, lays down 
the law on the subject of State aid to religion by way of 
digression, and disposes of all Atheistic doubters in a quarter 
of a sentence, does not inspire us with much confidence in the 
accuracy of his statements or the ag ay tee 3 of his criticisms 
when dealing with questions on which he himself has been warmly 
engaged as a partisan. Mr. M‘Combie speaks, too, of Colonial 
Ministers, Governors, and officials in that tone of imputative and 
carping antagonism which generally marks the political effusions 
of half-educated men. Nothing is more certain to prejudice dis- 
assionate readers against a book, and nothing more deservedly 
impairs its credit with all, than constant displays of this petulant 
and fault-finding temper. And as we are not permitted to 
acquire a sufficiently clear knowledge of the facts of any disputed 
case to form our own opinion, as what we get is generally not 
even Mr. M‘Combie’s version of those facts—much less a fair 
statement of conflicting views and versions—but rather his judg- 
ment upon the merits of the question, formed as a partisan and 
not as an historian—we are obliged to set aside the whole 
political portion of his book as one-sided and untrustworthy. 
A book so written loses half its value, especially for those who 
are almost strangers to the subject, and have no means of dis- 
covering its misrepresentations and correcting its evident bias. 
Being, however, so far as we know, the most complete history of 
Victoria yet published—the only source from which we can obtain 
a connected narrative of its rise and progress, its first foundation, 
its early struggles, and the heavier embarrassments which so 
deeply imperilled its peace at the period of the gold discoveries 
—this volume possesses an interest, of which all its manifold 
faults cannot wholly deprive it. The many vicissitudes which 
the fortunes of that important colony have undergone, and the 
rapidity of its rise from the position of an almost uninhabited 
district of New South Wales to that which it now occupies as 
one of the most important dependencies of the British Crown, 
must secure a certain share of attention for its story, however 
ineffectively told. In 1804, it narrowly escaped being made the 
site of a penal settlement—a fate from which it was saved by the 
ill-success of an expedition sent out in that year, which happened 
to land where the soil was peculiarly sterile, and the supply of 
fresh water alarmingly scanty. It was not until thirty years 
afterwards that the first permanent settlement was formed, by a 
family from Van Diemen’s Land, of the name of Henty. They 
established themselves on the shores of Portland Bay, and made 
application for a grant of 20,000 acres—a request to which the 
ome Government declined to accede. In the meantime the 
Messrs. Henty proceeded to build and to cultivate, and had esta- 
blished no fewer than six stations, erected houses, made roads and 
bridges, and were in actual possession of large and valuable farms, 
when a settlement was made in their neighbourhood, under 
authority of the Governor of New South Wales, in 1839. The next 
rty of colonists who arrived at Port Phillip came over also from 
Fon Diemen’s Land, in 1835, under the leadership of John Batman 
—whose services in dealing with the Tasmanian aborigines had 
obtained for him favourable notice and valuable rewards from the 
local Government. Melbourne, the present capital, was settled, 
about the same time, by a party from Sydney ; and the new 
settlement was then formally recognised by the Governor, Sir 
R. Bourke, who soon afterwards sent a police magistrate and a 
superintendent to take charge of its affairs. In 1837, Sir Richard 
himself visited the colonists. They were then goo in number, 
chiefly immigrants from Van Diemen’s Land, and also from New 


* The History of the Colony of Victoria, from its Settlement to the 
Death of Sir Charles Hotham. By the Hon. Thomas M‘Combie. Mel- 
bourne and Sydney: Sands and Kenny. London: Chapman and Hall, 
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South Wales, and boasted the possession of 140,000 sheep, besides 
some 2500 head of cattle, and a few horses. Soon after the 
Governor's visit, the settlement was afflicted by a severe epidemic 
sickness, which made terrible ravages among the inhabitants. 
Nevertheless, in 1841, the population of the colony numbered 
11,728—of which number three-fourths belonged to the metro- 
politan districts, and two-fifths to Melbourne itself; and the 
public revenue amounted to 80,000/., exclusive of the large sums 
yearly derived from the sale of waste lands. 

At this time the great question which occupied the attention 
of the colonists was that of separation from New South Wales. 
They complained that their interests were neglected and their 
revenues hs got age by the Government at Sydney, which, 
treating Port Phillip as being, what it nominally was—an incor- 
porated part of the older colony—refused to set aside the revenue 
derived from it for its own sole use and benefit, and omitted to 
expend on public works in the new district the sums which were 
thought requisite by its inhabitants. It is true that the inte- 
rests of Port Phillip and those of New South Wales were in no 
sense identical, mes that the former was therefore at a disadvan- 
tage in being subject to a distant Government—a disadvantage 
sensibly felt, as the revenues derived from the land sales in the 
Port Phillip district would have supplied means for a much larger 
expenditure on immigration, or on public works, had they been 
administered solely for the behoof of that colony, which stood, 
of course, much in want of additional labourers and of improved 
streets, roads, and bridges. The discontent which was felt, and 
loudly manifested, was therefore natural enough; and it would 
perhaps have been as well had the demand for a separate Govern- 
ment been granted as soon as the settlement was capable of 
managing its own affairs, As it was, a long and earnest contest 
ensued between the people of Port Phillip and the authorities at 
Sydney, the latter being anxious to retain in their own hands 
the administration and the revenues of the newly-settled district. 
The installation of representative Government in New South 
Wales, in 1843, did but embitter the quarrel. The members 
for Port Phiilip formed an insignificant minority in the Legis- 
lative Council, and the elected representatives of the elder colony 
were as resolute in their resistance to separation as the nominees 
of the Government. One of the latter only—Mr. Lowe—gave 
his vote in favour of the erection of the southern district into an 
independent a The dissatisfaction of the settlers increased. 
Meetings were held, petitions addressed both to the Crown and 
to Parliament, and an agent was despatched to England to watch 
over the cause of the rising community. At the second general 
election, in 1848, a more decided step was taken. The colonists 
resolved to send no members at all to Sydney, and the writ 
for the district was returned without any names endorsed 
thereon, no candidate having ventured to come forward. In the 
borough of Melbourne a candidate was found ; but the supporters 
of non-election stultified the proceedings by returning Ear! Grey, 
then Secretary for the Colonies, by a majority of three to one. 
A new writ was issued for the district, the place of nomination was 
changed from the capital to the comparatively insignificant town 
of Geelong, and local candidates were returned. But this 
demonstration decided the result, and in the session of 1850 an 
Act was passed “for the better government of the Australian 
colonies,” which constituted the district of Port Phillip a separate 
dependency, under the title of Victoria. 

otwithstanding the constant complaints of the colonists 
against the officials in charge of the administration, it appears, 
even from Mr. M‘Combie’s own account, that they enjoyed as 
good a government as could reasonably be expected while 
dependent upon New South Wales. The chief difficulties of new 
settlements—the relations between the settlers and the natives, 
and the distribution and occupation of land—were skilfully 
arranged. ‘The violent conflicts which at first arose between the 
blacks and the almost equally lawless immigrants who poured in 
from Van Diemen’s Land were popeeanel with a stern and 
impartial hand ; the natives were protected and kindly treated, 
so far as the power of government extended, and at the same 
time their outrages were vigorously chastised, and they were 
deterred, by a few severe examples, from a repetition of crimes 
which subjected them to the penalties of English law. But all 
attempts to convert them to Christianity or to civilization have 
unhappily proved almost total failures; and this being the case, 
we fear there is little hope of their avoiding the usual fate of 
savages in contact with European settlers—to be gradually 
extinguished by the ever-growing encroachments of the intruding 
race. It must be owned, however, that both the Imperial 
and the Local Government appear to have conscientiously 
done. their best for the aborigines, and only abandoned their 
schemes of special protection and vigilance over them when 
the futility of such attempts had become evident. In their 
Jand settlements, also, the course pursued by the authorities 
was judicious and sound. They avoided both the errors which 
are noticed by Mr. M‘Combie as dangerous to the fortunes 
of a colony in the earlier stages of its existence—the error 
on the one hand of locking up land in uselessness, and the opposite 
fault of alienating it permanently before it was possible that it 
should sell at anything like a reasonable price. While in the 
settled locations the public domains were sold at the “ upset” 
rate of 11. per acre, “squatters” were allowed the use of large 
waste tracts as pasture for their sheep on exceedingly moderate 
terms, until such time as the bis ess of colonization should 
require that these “runs.” should be made available for other 


purposes. Nothing could have been more unfair to future 
colonists than to allow any man to acquire possession of an 
enormous tract of land almost without price, as would have been 
the case had the property of these “runs” been vested in the 
occupiers. On the other Loa nothing would have had a worse 
effect on the early fortunes of the settlement than its limitation to 
such lands as could be brought into actual cultivation, which would 
have deprived it of the immense advantage to be derived from the 
temporary enjoyment of a practically unlimited supply of land. 
The course pursued by the Government avoided both these mis- 
takes, and secured the future possession of the whole waste lands 
of the colony to the public, while it allowed individuals to enjoy 
their use until the public should have need of them. Ofcourse a 
contest more or less severe must be expected as, by the increase 
of population, the squatters of one district after another are called 
upon to give up their occupation, which becomes increasingly 
profitable in each succeeding year. But the terms of the bargain 
made were so clear and distinct that no doubt can possibly exist 
upon the merits of the question, or upon the right of the colony to 
resume at any moment the actual possession of domains of which 
it has always retained the legal ownership. 

The only serious error chargeable upon the Imperial Govern- 
ment in its early dealings with Port Phillip was the attempt 
made in 1849, under the auspices of Lord Grey, to use it, if not 
exactly as a penal settlement, yet asa place to which convicts 
holding tickets-of-leave might be sent, to give them that chance 
of reformation which they could not enjoy at home. The terrible 
evils of the former system of transportation, which let loose upon 
our Australasian colonies the worst and most irreclaimable of our 
felons, rendered yet more desperate and brutal by the horrors 
of the convict-ship, had deeply impressed all the free settlers. 
Those of Port Phillip in particular, disgusted already by the 
influx of expirees from New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, entertained a rooted repugnance to receive on any terms 
whatsoever the criminals of the mother country. The Colonial 
Office ought to have been prepared for this—ought to have known 
that passion and prejudice would deafen the colonists to every 
argument that might be urged in favour of any scheme bearing 
the hated semblance of transportation. The results of the blunder 
might have been serious, had not Lord Grey given way in time 
se the excited prejudices of the Australians, after two or 
three ships had been driven from Port Phillip, and after a general 
* Australasian League” had been formed to resist “ the importa- 
tion of English felonry.” It is quite possible that the transpor- 
tation of the better class of convicts, after the expiration of a 
certain portion of their term of punishment, as conditionally free 
settlers, might be highly beneficial to arising colony ; but it is not 

ossible that it should A acceptable to one which A known the 

orrors of the old system. Port Phillip had never been a con- 
vict settlement ; but her geographical position had impressed her 
colonists with as deep a hatred of that system as existed in any 
English dependency. 

The first Legislative Council of the colony of Victoria as- 
sembled in 1851. A few months later, the first important gold 
discoveries took place. Nuggets had been eisiienstte found for 
some time before ; but it was only in May 1851 that the diggings 
near Bathurst, in New South Wales, were opened. In a fow 1 
the excitement spread to Victoria, and before long discoveries 
were made which placed that colony “at the very head of the 
gold-producing countries of the world.” Immediately com- 
menced that universal scramble which for some time left Mel- 
bourne almost without inhabitants, and half-ruined the owners of 
land and employers of labour, who could not retain servants on 
any terms, and whose work was left undone, no matter how 
critical the time, in the first and most violent access of that 
“ yellow fever.” To extract or to abridge Mr. M‘Combie’s account 
of the state of society in Victoria at that period—by far the best 
written portion of his work—would be alike impossible. Most 
of our readers have heard something of the general rush to the 
diggings, and the nearly as general disappointment. It was not 
very long before the more respectable and sober portion of the 
adventurers abandoned the business of gold-digging to those who 
had nothing else to do, and to the swarms of immigrants from 
every part of the world who began to crowd into the colony. 
Merchants, farmers, graziers, tradesmen, artisans found that 
their own business was more remunerative than gold-digging, 
now that their profits were swelled to an inordinate amount by 
the wants of a numerous population who produced nothing but 
gold, and were ready to give enormous prices for every article of 
consumption. So the diggings were left to the lower classes of 
immigrants, and the rest of the colonists returned, for the most 
part, to their old avocations, with all the advantages which they 
derived from the new economical conditions of the settlement. 
In 1851 the population had been 77,360. By the end of 1852 it 
must have exceeded 140,000. In twelve months 14,000,000/. of 
gold were poured into Melbourne from the various digginys—a 
sum twenty times as great as the whole annual exports of the 
colony had been in previous years. At such a time those who 
conducted the trade and supplied the necessities of the gold- 
producers made fortunes more rapidly, while they husbanded 
their gains far more carefully, than the most prudent and suc- 
of the diggers. 

Inhabited by the lawless and unsettled population to whom 
they had been left, the gold-fields speedily became a source of great 
annoyance and difficulty to the Government. First, the diggers 
refused to pay the very moderate license fee of thirty shillings a 
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month; and the Lieutenant-Governor, ill-supported by the Legis- 
lature, or by the respectable inhabitants of the settled districts, 
was obliged to give way. Next, in 1854, after the appoint- 
ment of Sir Charles Hotham to the government of Victoria, the 
diggers broke out into open rebellion, on occasion of the arrest 
of some of their number for arson and attempted murder. 
Armed rebellion is, if we may believe Mr. M‘Combie, considered 
in Australia a proper method of seeking redress against unpopular 
acts of the Government, or getting rid of obnoxious officials. 
Happily, Sir Charles Hotham was of a different opinion, and 
acted the firm and yet temperate part which became bis military 
habits and official position. After a'small party of soldiers had 
been attacked and driven back by the armed mob, he despatched 
a strong force to Ballarat,’ where the insurgents entrenched 
themselves in a gy position. Finding that the matter was 
becoming so serious, aptain Thomas, commander of the troops, 
resolved to strike a decided blow; and by a skilful and coura- 
geous manoeuvre, carried the entrenchment under a heavy fire, 
and made 125 prisoners. The loss on both sides was consider- 
able, and the courage of the rebels was completely broken. It 
is a significant fact, that a Melbourne jury found a verdict of “ not 
ruilty” of high treason in the case of men taken in open rebel- 
ion, under a Republican flag, and who were at the moment of 
their capture engaged in armed conflict with the Queen’s troops. 
Beyond their we Picquved sufferings in that single engagement, 
the rebels received no punishment whatsoever. 

Mr. M‘Combie’s history closes with the death of Sir Charles 
Hotham at the end of 1855, immediately after the introduction 
of “responsible government” into the colony. He does not, 
therefore, afford us any account of the political “ crises” and 
vicissitudes which have somewhat wearied the patience of the 
few Englishmen who pay much attention to the current politics 
of Australia. Nor is he so impartial as to be considered a safe 
guide on questions involving so much of party feeling. On the 
ballot, though partial, he deserves more attention, as he deals 
with facts rather than with opinions. But we have not space to 
quote his account of the working of secret voting in Victoria, in 
addition to the already extensive notice we have given to a bock 
which merits attention rather for its subject’s sake than its own. 


LETTERS OF COLONEL FRAZER.* 


poceetz some of our readers may have admired, along with 
ourselves, those voluminous and well-filled sheets of thinnest 
jo vd which the post used to bring week by week from our 
gallant officers in the late war, addressed generally to their female 
relatives and correspondents. Much did we envy, in our thirst 
for details of their sufferings and adventures, the fortune of the 
favoured recipients of these ample epistles, which we supposed 
to contain, reflected from a thousand different points of view, all 
the wit, the wisdom, the searching intelligence, and the brilliant 
imagination of the special correspondents of the London press. 
If the persons, indeed, to whom these mysterious revelations 
were consigned did not seem to us, after all, to have become 
possessed of any extraordinary knowledge of the affairs in pro- 
gress, nor much to outshine the rest of us in the novelty of their 
anecdotes, or the piquancy of their descriptions, we thought, 
possibly, that the ladies were dull; but we never supposed that 
the letters themselves, or their gallant writers, could “4 dull also. 
The volume we have just read has tended, however, to set 
the matter before us in a new light. It would seem that one 
of the most striking features of camp life, strongly illustrated in 
the writer of these letters, is the excessive volubility of discourse 
which it engenders in men of quick feelings, easy confident habits, 
and great deficiency of reflection and imagination. Men of sucha 
character, with few resources in their own minds, and with a con- 
stant yearning for the immediate sympathy of those about them, 
accustomed to meet their companions daily or hourly at parade 
or at mess, must always have the ready word to exchange, the 
feeling of the moment to communicate; and in the often long- 
continued absence of new and striking events (for there is no 
greater monotony of existence than that of the soldier’s ordinary 
career), they indulge themselves and excuse one another in 
making food for discourse out of every little cireumstance which 
breaks the dulness of the daily routine, and sharpen their 
observation to find something that can be talked about when 
there is nothing really worth a reasonable man’s saying. This 
flux de bouche, as the French call it, is accordingly rather 
characteristic of naval and military men, and when they have 
dear and intimate correspondents at home, their superfiuity of 
rsa overflows naturally enough in their letters, ans produces 
those interminable epistles about nothing which fill the present 
volume, and give it all the character it possesses. The noble 
story, indeed, of the Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns still 
retains with us its epic interest, and will continue to retain it till 
it is swallowed up in a drama of still more thrilling excitement, 
such as may even now be opening before us; and the dreariest 
of cyclic rhapsedists, who pretends to relate to us ‘‘ Napoleon's 
fortunes and that famous war,” will continue to find readers— 
especially if he have been himself in action, however subordinate, 
in the scene. For our own part, we are carried on by any 
oo narrative, however trifling and jejune, in which a human 
eing portrays himself on the canvas, and it is the psychological 


* Letters of Colonel Sir Augustus Frazer, K.C.B., during the Peninsular 
1859. 


and Waterloo Campaigns, London: 


| doubtless on the other side, coming up.” 


study of the writer's character rather than the interest of his 
story that has brought us triumphantly to the end of this 
volume. Day by day, and often hour by hour, in a smoky 
cabin or a gilded cnaiben, as luck might dispose of him— 
on the sea beach or by the road side, in the sun, in the wind, on 
a log of wood, almost on the point of a bayonet—the gallant 
colonel spreads his paper, and indites the narrative of passing 
events in one penelit dosen of confidential gossip, without a 
spark, it must be said, of wit or imagination, of observation or 
political intelligence, photographing the scene of war as it lay im- 
mediately before his samy 2 with hardly a reference to any 
event or any combination which lay beyond the sphere of his own 
vision. Of the many distinguished men with whom Colonel 
Frazer was in daily eontact, and with whom, as an officer high in 
the service and esteemed for his professional ability, he mingled 
more or less on equal terms—of Beresford, Graham, Picton, Hill, 
and the rest of that noble brotherhood—not one character is de- 
scribed, not one characteristic saying or anecdote is recorded. 
He moved among them just as if they were pieces on a chess- 
board. Of the Duke himself the notices, frequent as they are, 
are of the most meagre and commonplace description. Here is 
the nearest approach this observer anywhere makes to insight 
into his commander's character :—‘ The Duke’s forte is the pur- 
suit of a beaten enemy. Where, indeed, is not his forte? Cold 
and indifferent, and apparently careless, in the beginning 
of battles, when the moment of difficulty comes, intelligence 
flashes from the eyes of this wonderful man, and he rises superior 
to all that can be imagined,” Such is Colonel Frazer's résumé of 
the Duke’s —— written after the battle of Waterloo, after 
intimate professional acquaintance with him through half a dozen 
campaigns. Yet he watches him minutely, and thinks it worth 
while to record this specimen of a hero’s pleasantry—“ Speaking 
of the facility of vessels making the coast, it’s very hard if our 
sailors can’t make one of the four harbours we have.” ‘ Four,” 
said the Marshal Beresford, “why, we have but three.” “ Ay, 
but please God,” returned his Lenhdie, “we will soon have 
St. Jean de Luz!” It is in illustration of the Colonel's, not of 
the Duke’s character, that we venture to repeat the jest. 

But, if our correspondent is lacking in perception of cha- 
racter and a sense of wit, his letters abound, it must be said, in 
moral reflections. For instance :— 

The death of Moreau is a remarkable event; the finger of Providence is 
there; but where is it not? 

I know not why, but a great mass of armed men always brings to my mind 
strange associations and reflections; and, in the midst of all that the poet 
calls “the pride and pomp of war,” the reflection, which we are told made 
Xerxes burst into tears when his myriads crossed the Hellespont will intrude, 
that in a few years all will have passed away. 

I see the papers; but I know not how, time is wanting; time—that jewel 
which one squanders as if it were of no value—yet “ an hour well spent con- 
demns a whole life,” as says a lady of great genius, Miss Smith.” 

We shall think of this remark of genius whenever we are 
obliged to leave our daily Zimes unread—perhaps in time we 
may get to understand it. : 

Sir Augustus Frazer, to designate him by the title he obtained 
at the peace in 1814, commanded the horse artillery in the last 
year of the Peninsular war, and bore an important part in the 

attles of Salamanca and Vittoria in 1813, in the siege of St. 
Sebastian, the Passages of the Bidassoa and the Adour, and again 
at the battle of Toulouse. He resumed the same command in 
the campaign in Belgium, and we believe he might justly claim 
a large share in the success of Waterloo by the vigour and skill 
with which he served his nine-pounders, which he had himself 
strongly urged the Duke to employ instead of the guns of lighter 
ealibre with which the British armies had previously been 
equipped. There is no doubt that he was an able as well as a 
gallant officer; but it is curious to observe how little one so pro- 
minently engaged in this last great business knew of what was 
going on. Of Quatre Bras he says, the day after the action, 
“ The British affair yesterday was merely the common skirmish- 
ing which takes on retiring in the face of an enemy.” Of 
Ligny, “ These things will happen, and there will be jumblings 
just at first; but all will be very well.” On the morning of 

aterloo, he finds time to write one letter of two pages at 3 4.M.; 
and another shorter one at 9 a.m. A very few specimens of 
these compositions will probably content the reader :—“ All quiet 
on both sides ; all getting into order. Ammunition on ours, and 
“TI expect we shall 
have some cannonading this afternoon.” Once more, at II P.M., 
he writes three pages, beginning, ‘‘ How shall I describe the scenes 
through which I have passed this morning?” He gives the artless 
outpouring of his mind in such phrases as the following :—‘‘I am 
now so tired, I can hardly hold my pen.” . . . ‘‘ We have gained a 
glorious victory, and against Napoleon himself.” . . . “ Never was 
there so bloody an affair, so hot a fire.” . . . “ Bonaparte put in 
practice every device of war.” .. . “ Poor fellows! many of them, 
alas, how many ! lie on abed of honour.” . . . “ I cannot describe 
the scene of carnage.” .... Then comes one gleam of interest 
in the account of the burial of a comrade in “a lull of the war 
followed by a list of a dozen of the killed and wounded. “To- 
day is Sunday,” he continues, “ how often have I observed that 
actions are fought on Sunday.” ... ‘ Alas what three days have 
I passed, what days of glory, falsely so called ; and what days of 
misery to thousands.” Such is the bald disjointed chit-chat with 
which our poor weary soldier relieves himself of the residue of 
his yet unexhausted energies, before he can lie down and soothe 
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his nerves and brain with sleep, after three days of such unre- 
mitting excitement. He promises, indeed, “a more connected” 
account of the battle on a future day, and he does in a later 
letter enter more particularly into the deeds of his own batteries, 
which were of great account in the defence of Hougoumont ; 
but in his most collected moments our Colonel is wholly unable 
to set a scene of warfare plainly and vividly before us. We do 
not certainly expect every artillery officer to be a Cesar or a 
Frederic, or to rise to the height of his heroic theme in his letters 
to his wife and sister. The unobtrusive reality of these trivial 
scribblings constitutes the little interest they possess, and this 
is more perhaps than we might derive from the fustian of some 
professional historian. The responsibility of putting these pri- 
vate memoranda in print rests of course with the survivors of 
the writer’s family, who seem to have been haunted by the 
ghosts of their honoured relative’s correspondence, and to have 
thought that there could be no rest for the dear remains until 
they were decently inurned in a published impression. Jor our 
own parts, we owe them no grudge for the few hours we have 
been induced to linger over this volume; but we are not sure 
that all readers—still less that all purchasers—will be equally 
indulgent. 


With reference to our article of the 13th August, entitled “ Lay 
Sermons from Judges,” we are referred r. W. Epwarps- 
Woop to the Warwick Advertiser, of 10th September, and the 
Daily News, of 14th September, both which journals contain 
long and exculpatory letters from that gentleman with respect to 
the recent trial, Watitnaton v. Epwarps-Woop, a libel case 
tried at the Warwickshire Assizes, in which the defendant was 
cast in 750l. damages. Mr. Epwarps-Woop states, in one of 
the letters referred to, that, at the opening of the Courts, in No- 
vember, ‘‘ the legal bearings of this case will be submitted to the 
review of the Judges at Westminster Hall.” Under these cir- 
cumstances we think Mr. Epwarps-Woop is entitled to demand 
that the public should suspend its judgment on the whole matter, 
inasmuch as such review of the case will bring out the exact circum- 
stances of the insolvency of’ Mr. Epwarps-Woop and his late 
partner, Mr. Venour—upon which Mr. Epwarps-Woop con- 
tends that the dividend on the debts was something more substan- 
tial than a shilling in the pound. Our article, however, was 
written, not with reference to the case of Mr. Enwarps-Woop, 
but to the practice of judicial sermonizing from the Bench. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—ARRANGEMENTS FOR WEEK 
ENDING SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 
Monday.—Open at Nine. Display of Great Fountains and Entire Series of Water- 
works at Four. 
Pa to Friday.—Open at Ten. Admission One Shilling; Children under Twelve, 
pence. 
Saturday.—Open at Ten. Concert. Admission Half-a-Crown; Children, One 
Shilling; Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown extra, Season Ticket-holders admitted free. 
Orchestral Band, Great Organ, and Pianoforte performances daily; and Displays of 
pt aa of Fountains, The Picture Gallery contains many new works on view 
and sale, 
Sunday.—Open at Half-past One to Shareholders, gratuitously, by Tickets. 


N INERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a COURSE OF LECTURES 
ON MINERALOGY with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and of the 
application of Mineral Substances in the Arts. The Lectures will begin on FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 7th, at Nine o’clock a.a. They will be continued on each succeeding 
WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY at the same hour. Fee, £2 2s, 

__R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
R. JOHN BENNETT’S LECTURES ON*A WATCH.— 
Mr. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of the National Academy of Paris, 

will Lecture ON A WATCH, WHAT TO MAKE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT, 

Oct. Ist, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, Nov. 3rd, Whittington Club, 


» 2nd, Chelsea Atheneum, » 8th, Bath, 
» 4th, Guildford, » 10th, Burnham. 
» llth, Slough. » 11th, ChelseaYoung Men’sChristian 
», 14th, Church Schoolmasters’ As- Association, 
18th, Southgate. | 
. , Southgate. , Basingstoke, 
” 25th; St. Barnabas Schools, ” 23rd, Acton. 
», 26th, Southwark, Dee. Ist, Crosby Hall, 


Nov, 2nd, Faversham. » 15th, Devizes. 

The Lecture will be Illustrated by a great variety of Models and Diagrams, and 
Specimens of Clocks and Watches. Syllabuses can be had at the Watch Manufactory, 
65, Cheapside. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 & 68, Harley-street, W.— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, 
and for Granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, 
Lady Resident—MISS PARRY. 

The Classes of this College will meet for the Michaelmas Term on Monday, 
October 3rd. The Preparatory Class or School for Girls under Thirteen, will open on 
Monday, September 26th. Arrangements are made for the reception of Boarders. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Fees, Subjects, Scholarships, &c., may be 
obtained on application to Mrs, Witu1ams, at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


HE CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL OF ART at South 
Kensington, for Male and Female Students, and METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS 
OF ART, at 37, Gower-street, for Female Classes only, and at Spitalfields, Crispin- 
street; Finsbury, William-street, Wilmington-square; St. Thomas Charterhouse, 
Goswell-street; Rotherhithe, Grammar-school, Deptford-road; St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, Castle-street, Long-acre; Lambeth, St. Mary’s, Princes-road; Hampstead, 
Dispensary-building; Christ-churech, St. George’s-in-the-East, Cannon-street, will 
RE-OPEN on MONDAY, the 3rd of October. 
Applications for Admission, Prospectuses, or any other information, to be made at 
the Schools in each district, and at South Kensington, 


By order of the Committee of Council on Education, 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
AND OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 


Director—Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., M.A., F.B.S., &. 


During the Session 1859-60, which will commence on the 3rd October, the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 
1, Chymistry. By A. W. Hormann, LL.D., F.R.S., &. 
2. Metallurgy. By Joun Pxrcy, M.D., F.R.S, 
3. Natural History, By T, H. Huxxey, F.R.S. 
Mining By Waxrneton W. Saryru, M.A., F.R.S, 
6. Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
7. Applied Mechanics, By Ropgert Wrttts, M.A., F.R.S, 
8. Physics. By G. G. Stoxss, M.A., F.R.S, 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Burs. 


The Fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Laboratories) is £30 in one sum 
on entrance, or two annual payments of £20, 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chymistry (the Laboratory of the School), 
under the direction of Dr. Hormany, at a Fee of £10 for the term of Three Months, 
The same Fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of 
Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £1, £1 10s., and 
£2 each. Officers in the Queen’s service, her Majesty’s Consuls, Acting Mining 
Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduced charges, 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Education, are 
also admitted to the Lectures at reduced Fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, and others 
have also been established. 

For a Prospectus and Information apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, 


Jermyn-street, London. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (in connexion with the 
University of London.)—SESSION 1859-60.—The COJ.LEGE will OPEN for 
the Session on MONDAY, the 3rd OCTOBER, 1859.—The Session will terminate in 


July, 1860, 
Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 


COURSES of INSTRUCTION will be given in the following departments—viz., 
Classics—Professor J. G. GREENWwoop, B.A. 
Comparative Grammar, ay WY Language, Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy— 
ofessor A. J. Scort, M.A, 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—Professor A. SanpEman, M.A. 
History, Jurisprudence, and Political Economy—Professor R. C. Curtstrz, M.A. 
Chemistry ( Analytical, and Practical) —Professor Henry E, Roscoz, 


.A., Ph.D., F.C. 
Natural History (for this Session, oe and the Vegetable Kingdom)—Professor 
W. C. Wittiamson, M.RB.C.S,L., F.R.S, 
French—Monsieur A, Poprvin. 
German—Mr, T, Tuzoporzs, 

EVENING CLASSES for Persons not attending the Day Classes. 

The Evening Classes have been extended, so as to include the following subjects of 
Instruction—viz., English Language, Logic, Classics, Mathematics, History, Juris- 
prudence, Political Economy, Chemistry, Natural History, French, and German. 

ADDITIONAL LECTURES, on which the attendance is optional, and without fees 
—viz., On the Greek of the New Testament; On the Hebrew of the Old Testament ; 
On the Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

The following Scholarships and Prizes have been founded for competition by 
Students of the Owens College—viz., 

Tax Victorta Scnotarsutp, for competition in Classical Learning : annual value, 
£20, tenable for two years. 

Tae Weiutneton Scnorarsntip, for competition in the critical knowledge of the 
Greek Text of the New Testament; annual value, £20, tenable for one year. 

Tue Datton Scnontaxrsnips, viz., Two Scholarships in Chemistry, annual value, 
£50 each, tenable for two years; Two Scholarships in Mathematics, annual value, £25 
each, tenable for not more than two years, 

Darton Prizes CuEmistry are also intended to be offered. 

Tue Davton Prize in Naturat History, value £15, given annually, 

Dinner will be provided within the College walls for such as may desire it. 

The Principal will attend at the College for the purpose of receiving Students, on 
Thursday, the 29th, and Friday, the 30th tember, from Eleven a.a. to Two P.M. 

Further particulars will be found in a Prospectus, which may be had from Mr. 
NicHowson, at the College, Quay-street, Manchester. 

J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A., Principal, 
JOHN P. ASTON, 
Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees, St. James’s 
WNhambers, South King-street, Manchester. 


I ILITARY EDUCATION.—PREPARATION FOR EVERY 


BRANCH OF THE SERVICE AT THE PRACTICAL MILITARY 
COLLEGE.—This Establishment has again passed First on the List at the last 
Examination for Direct Commissions; it has sent Two Candidates to the last Com- 

etitive Examination for Sandhurst, and both were admitted. It has also passed 
Two Pupils at the last Competition for the Artillery (altogether fifty-five successful 
pupils since 1858, of which four passed first, two second, two third, &c,) A Laboratory 
and extensive Col'cctions for Experimental and Natural Sciences have lately been 
added.—Apply to Captain Lenpy, Sunbury, 8.W. 


DUCATION FOR THE UNIVERSITIES OR FOR THE 
MILITARY COLLEGES.—The Rev. J. JONES, Graduate in Honours of 
Cambridge and Incumbent of Rousley, oo has now a VACANCY. Heis com- 
petent to Instruct in several of the Oriental Languages and to prepare a Young Man 
of Studious Habits for any of the Competitive Examinations, and can afford high 
testimony as to his long experience and bond fide efficiency as Tutor.—Terms 150 
Guineas a Year. 


AVAL CADETS.—YOUNG GENTLEMEN are QUICKLY 
PREPARED to pass their EXAMINATIONS, Last May a Pupil took the 
Second Place, and this month a Pupil took the First Place, at the Royal Naval 
College, Portsmouth. Pupils are taught Steam and Rieeine. A Prosrsctvs, with 
a List of Gentlemen who have been eee sent on application to Mr, CHARL 
F, COOPER, R.N., Royal Naval Establishment, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


HE REV. G. B. ATKINSON, M.A., at present Fellow and 

Assistant Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, will be ready at Michaelmas to 

receive into his house a FEW PUPILS preparing for either of the Universities or for 
any of the Public Examinations. Terms, 200 guineas per annum. 


LIFF LODGE, NEAR SOUTHAMPTON, TO BE LET 
FURNISHED, containing Drawing-room, Dining-room, Library, Breakfas 
room, all opening on a Terrace, and commanding extensive views of the Southampton 
Water, Isle of Wight, &c.; Eight Bed-rooms, Kitchen, and all suitable Offices, Three- 
stalled Stable, Coach-house, Garden, &c. The Entrance Lodge and three other Bed- 
rooms, if required. Five minutes’ walk from the West End Station, Apply by letter, 
addressed to E. M. H., Cliff Lodge-hill, near Southampton. 


DISTURBANCES AT ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE EAST. 


T a MEETING of LAYMEN in connexion with the CHURCH 
of ST. GEORGE-IN-THE-EAST, it was resolved— 

“That an Association be formed for the purpose of assisting in carrying on proceed- 
ings against all persons creating disturbances in the ish Church of St. George-in- 
the-East, and for such other purposes as the Association may hereafter determine 
upon,” 

Churchmen desirous of co-operating with these objects are requested to forward 
their names 

RICHARD W. MOTION, 14, Walbrook, City, E.C. 

FREDERICK STUTFIELD, 139, St. George-s 

WILLIAM ELLIOT, 11, Chatham-place, Hackney, N.E. 

WILLIAM W. KING, 14, South-grove West, Mildmay Park, Islington, N, 


! by whom subscriptions will also be received, 
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ONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
EstaBiisHED 1802.—Two Hunprep Bzps. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE, 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in the 
Families of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into the 
Hospital at all hours. 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurers, 
Messrs. Hoarz and Co., Fleet-street; or to the Seeretary, at the Hospital. 


YDROPATHY.—MOOR PARK, Farnham, near Aldershott 

: Camp, Surrey. Physician, EDWARD W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author 

of “Hydropathy; or, Hygienic Medicine.” Second Edition, London: John 
Churchill. 1859. 


YDROPATHY.—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT and HOTEL, Upper Norwood, replete with every comfort, 
within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace, has been OPENED for the recep- 
tion of Patients and Visitors. Terms moderate. For particulars apply to Dr. Rirrgr- 
Banpt, M.D. Berlin, the Resident Physician. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT A.D. 1844), 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. — CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 
Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the plan of the Bank 
of Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn without notice, 


The interest is payable in Jan’ and July. 
hed PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
DIRECTORS. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman, 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas G. Barclay, Esq, | George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. | Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. | Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. | J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 


George Henry Cutler, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The Assured are povtestes by a Guarantee Fund of upwards of a 
Million and a Half Sterling from the liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 
PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth ycar, The Assured are entitled to participate after payment of One 
emium. 
CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in Payment of Claims and Additions 
upwards of £1,500,000. 
Proposals for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the Branch 
Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the Agents throughout the Kingdom, 


and also full information as to Routes, Fares, &c., over the American Continent, on 
application at the Offices of the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada, 21, Old 
Broad-street, London, E.C. 


& ITY OF LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
45, CHEAPSIDE, nearly facing Wooed-street. 


FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS only (either plain, tinted, or fully coloured) are 
produced at this Establishment. Prices from HALF-A-CROWN, 
Copies taken of Works of Art from 5s. Instruction in Photography for One Guinea, 


UY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET. This was the advice 

of the late lamented Statesman, Sir Robert Peel.—The EAST INDIA TEA 

COMPANY are still supplying Black, Green, or Mixed Tea at 2s. 4d. per Ib., and 
Coffee in the Berry at 10d.—Warchouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, City. 


HE REFRIGERANT STRAW BOTTLE ENVELOPES 

save all disputes, litter, and breakage in the PACKING of WINES or ALES, 

for home use, and reduce freight in ngs. Supplied through all Wine Merchants, Xc., 
by SEYMER and CO., 37, Eastcheap, London. 


HATEAU MARGAUX.—A very superior CLARET, old in 
bottle, and fit for the table of any connoisseur, 66s. per dozen, carriage free.— 
CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street, London, S.W. Established 1847. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE in the finest condition, is now being 
_ delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and CO. 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, is supplied 
in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
5}, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY .— Elementary Collections, 

which greatly facilitate the study of these ipteresting branches of Science, can 

be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c, 

Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, 
INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL THE DISORDERS OF CHILDREN 
ARISING FROM DEFECTIVE NUTRITION, 
Is the most efficacious, the most palatable, and, from its rapid curative effects, unques- 
tionably the most economical of all kinds. Its immeasurable therapeutic superiority 


over every other variety is attested by innumerable spontaneous Testimonials from 
Physicians and Surgeons of European reputation. 


Oprtntion or EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Late Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George's Medical School, Superintendent 
of the Food Collection at the South Kensington Museum, &c. &c. 

“T believe that the purity and genuineness of this Oil is secured in its preparation 
by the personal attention of so good a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr, de 
Jongh, who has also written the best medical treatise on the Oil with which I am 
acquainted. Hence I should deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be 
preferable to any other kind as regards genui and medicinal efficacy.” 


Sold onty in Impertat Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled 
and labelled with Dr. pz Jonenx’s stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE 18 
GENUINE, in the provinces by respectable Chemists, 

IN LONDON BY HIS SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, W.C. 
Caution.—Strenuously resist proposed Substitutions, 


STHMA.—DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
B give Instant Relief, and a Rapid Cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, 
and all Disorders of the Breath and Lungs, They have a most pleasant taste, 
Puice 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 11s, per box, Sold by all Medicine Venders. 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 


AVERS and BARRAUD, 30, SourHampron Srreet, STRAND, 

will be happy to submit Designs for works of the highest character, and for 

more simple windows—e. g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry Glazings; also, for 
Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


ROWN and POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, Preferred 

to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, 

&c., and especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids. The Lancet 
states—* This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 


RECKNELL, TURNER, and SONS’ HAND CANDLESTICKS, 
with Registered Glass Shades, entirely prevent the guttering of candles when 
earried about.—BRECKNELL, TURNER, and SONS, Wax and Tallow Chandlers and 
Soap and Oil Merchants, at the Bee Hive, 31 and 32, Haymarket, S.W. pov mend 


Go AND CUMBERLAND, 33, CONDUIT STREET, 
CORNER OF BOND STREET, W. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS, 
Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy 
and the definite proportions and forms of the human figure, give them confidenee in 
soliciting patronage. 


W HITEFRIARS GLASS-WORKS, LONDON, E.C., 
Between Bridge-street and the Temple. 
JAMES POWELL and SONS, Manufacturers. 
The Works comprise the following departments :— 
TABLE GLASS. Decanters and other glass ware, wholesale and retail; 
the staple of the Manufactory above 150 years. 
CHEMICAL GLASS, English and Foreign Porcelain, 
ARTIST’S GLASS. . The old colours revivede 
WINDOW GLASS of all sorts. 
CHURCH WINDOW DEPARTMENT. 
POWELL’S QUARRIES and GEOMETRICAL PATTERNS, 
RICH PAINTED WORK and other glazing. 
CHURCH ORNAMENT and GLASS MOSAICS, 
Specimens and works in hand on view, 
ATTENDANCE BY APPOINTMENT TO TAKE INSTRUCTIONS. 


JAE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER.—The real 
Nickel Silver, introduced more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
when PLATED by the Patent Process of Messrs. ELxrneron and Co., is beyond all 
comparison the very best article next to Sterling Silver that can be employed as such, 
= any or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
teal Silver. 

A small useful plate chest, containing a set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 

durability, as follows :— 


Fiddle or | Thread or : 
Old Silver | Brunswick 
Pattern. | Pattern, tary, 
264/284 
12 Table Forks 113 0/240] 2100 | 215 0 
12 Table Spoons.... -|/1830;240 210 0 215 0 
12 Dessert Forks .. 140,112 0 115 0 117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons .. .| 140/112 0 115 0 117 0 
12 Tea Spoons 016 0;120 150 170 
6 Egg Spoons, Gilt Bowls... 010 0 013 6 015 0 015 0 
2 Sauce 060,080 090 09 6 
066 010 0 oll 0 012 0 
2 Salt Spoons, Gilt Bowls...| 0 3 4 04 6 0650 060 
1 Mustard Spoon, Gilt Bowl. | 0 1 8 023 026 026 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ...... 026 03 6 040 046 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ...... 140/176/1W00/120 
1 Batter Knife.............0000 2 6 05 6 060 070 
1 Soup Ladle 010 0; O17 0 0170 
1 Sugar Sifter 03 3 04 6 050;,065 6 
Total......... £919 9 |1310 3 |1419 6 |16 4 0 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to contain the above, 
and a relative number of Knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Cruet and Liqueur 
Frames, Waiters, Candlesticks, &c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating 
done by the Patent Process. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his Ilimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver 
and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea 
Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads, Bedding, Bedroom Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 'a, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London.—Established 1820. 


BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.— 


HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, 
suitable both for Home Use and for Tropical Climates ; h Iron Bedsteads, with 
Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every 
description of Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding and Furniture com- 
plete, as well as every description of Bed-room Furniture, 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 
LED-ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, 
and Bed-room Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 
\ EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 
PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, opposite 
Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—Limprrp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 
\ EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 
H. RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, invites attention to his elegant Stock 
of TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, fitted complete, DRESSING CASES, Writing 
Cases, DESPATCH BOXES, Jewel Cases, RETICULE and CARRIAGE BAGS in 
great variety. MEDI# VAL MOUNTED ENVELOPE CASES, BLOTTING BOOKS, 
and INKSTANDS en suite; Scent Caskets, Etui Cases, cases of choice Cutlery, Work, 
Netting, and Glove Boxes, The new PATENT SELF-CLOSING BOOK-SLIDE; also 
a choice variety of ELEGANCIES and NOVELTIES suitable for PRESENTATION 
too various to enumerate, to be had at HENRY RODRIGUES’ well-known establish- 
ment, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W., two doors from Sackville-street. 
RIGINAL PORTRAIT of DANTE, by GIOTTO, in the 
BARGELLO at FLORENCE.—Chromo-lithographic Facsimiles of a Tracing 
made by H. Ssymour Krrxvp, Esq., before the restoration of the Fresco, and now 
belonging to Lord Vernon. Price to Members, 7s, 6d.; to Strangers, 10s. 6d. 
Arundel Society, 24, Old Bond-street, W. JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 
Bone LIBRARY for WORKS of HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, TRAVEL, POETRY, &c. Subscription, One Guinxa a Year and 
upwards. The aim of this Library is to supply good Standard Literature in place of 
the mere light publications ordinarily ouppiied by Circulating Libraries. 
sent post free on application; also, a List of Surplus Books now offered for sale at 
greatly Reduced Prices, 
19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W, 
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September 17th, 1859, 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 
WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING, 1000 Copies. 
ADAM BEDE, by GEORGE ELIOT, 2500 Copies. 


A Life for a Life. 

Tuscany in 1859, by T. A. Trollope. 
Geoffrey Hamlyn, by H. Kingsley. 
Through Norway with a Knapsack, 
Pycroft’s Twenty Years in the Church. 
Gosse’s Letters from Alabama, 
Masson’s British Novelists. 

Friends in Council, A New Series, 
Vaughan’s English Revolutions. 
Sixteen Years of an Artist’s Life. 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 

Realities of Paris Life. 

What will He do with It? 

Memoirs of the Duchess of Orleans. 
White's History of France. 
Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics, 
Round the Sofa, by Mrs, Gaskell, 
Carlyle’s Friedrich the Second, 
Hamilton’s Memoirs of James Wilson. 
Kane’s Wanderings of an Artist. 
Masson’s Life and Times of Milton, 
Ellis’s Visits to Madagascar. 
Lushington’s Italian War, 184999. 
Williams’s Cruise of the “ Pearl.” 

‘The Semi-detached House. 

Froebel’s Travels in Central America, 
Schimmelpenninck’s Principles of Beauty. 
Marco Griffi, by Mrs. Webb. 
Trollope’s Decade of Italian Women. 
Recollections by Samuel Rogers. 
Lamartine’s Life of Mary Stuart. 
McAusland’s Notes on the Apocalypse, 
Mill’s Dissertations and Discussions, 
Mackay’s Travels in America. 

Weld’s Pyrenees from West to East. 
Life of Douglas Jerrold. 

Mothers of Great Men, by Mrs. Ellis, 
Howitt’s History of the United States. 
Hodson’s Twelve Years in India. 
White’s Northumberland and the Border. 
Letters from Spain, by W. C. Bryant. 
Burgon’s Memoir of P. F. Tytler. 


Martineau’s England and her Soldiers. 
Canterbury Sermons, by A. P. Stanley. 
King’s Italian Valleys of the Alps. 
Muirhead’s Life of James Watt. 
Jones’s Naturalist’s Aquavivarium, 
Miiller’s Literature of Greece. 
Forster’s Biographical Essays. 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. 

Baron Alderson’s Life and Charges. 
Baillie’s Memoir of St. Augustine. 
Buckingham’s Court of George IV. 
Wraxall’s Armies of Europe. 

Eley’s Geology in the Garden. 

A Little Tour in Ireland, 

Ragged Homes and How to Mend Them. 
Burke’s Vicissitudes of Families. 
Kelly’s Proverbs of all Nations. 
Osborn’s Cruise in Japanese Waters. 
Memorials of Percy B. +4 

To Cuba and Back, by R. H. Dana. 

De Quincey’s Suggestions on Style. 
Thomson’s Story of Cawnpore. 
Sanford’s Historical Studies, 

Coletta’s History of Naples. 
Connolly’s Romance of the Ranks, 
The Roman Question, by E, About, 
Ruskin’s Lectures on Art. 

A Lady’s Tour Round Monte Rosa, 
What is Revelation? by F. D. Maurice. 
The Two Sicilies, iM Julia Kavanagh. 
Freer’s Henry the Third of France, 
New’s History of Austria. 
Confidences, Two Homes, 
Senior’s Journal kept in Turkey. 
Newman’s Leetures on University Subjects. 
Moule’s Early Christian Oratory. 
Lyrics of Life, by F. W. Farrar. 

De Quincey’s Literary Speculations, 
Journal, by Mrs, Dalrymple Elliott, 
Wylie’s Gospel in Burmah. 

Michiel’s Austrian Government. 
Memorials of the Duchess Renée, 


The present rate of increase exceeds ONE Hunprep THovsanp VoLUMEs PER ANNUM, 
consisting chiefly of works of permanent interest and value, 


Single Subscription, ONE GuINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date, 
First-Class Country Fifteen Volumes at One Time, Gury gas PER 


Aywnum, of the best an 


newest works; exchangeable (in sets) at pleasure, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


IBRARIES PURCHASED.—Noblemen, Gentlemen, Executors, 


and others having Books to Dispose of, may receive their Value in Cash, upon i 
application to Messrs, SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover- 


square. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO. 

have a large Surplus Stock of Modern Books suited to Private Buyers, Book 

Clubs, or Private Institutions, in the purchase of which a considerable saving may be 

effected. Geutlemen’s Libraries Furnished. Catalogues of Books forwarded gratis. 
60, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 


VHE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. 
Apply direct to W. Atrorp Luoyp, Portland-road, London, W. 


On October Ist, with Fifty Whole Page Illustrations, by McConnell, Post 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 10s, 6d. 


ROUND THE CLOCK. By Greorce Aveaustus Sara. 


London: Hovtstow and Wrieut, 65, Paternoster-row. 


NEW GIFT BOOK, 
In September, Illustrated with 100 Engravings, Crown 8vo, extra cloth, price 5s. 


HE BOY’S BIRTHDAY BOOK: 


an entirely Original 


Collection of Tales, Essays, and Narratives of Adventures, by Mrs. S. C. Hatt, 


Howrrt, Aveustus 
W 


AYHEW, THomas MILLER, Aveustus Sara, 


Brovueu, and SutHERLAND Epwarps. 
London: Hovtuston and Wrreut, 65, Paternoster-row. 


HE WESTMINSTER intended 
for insertion in the Ocropzr Numpgr (No. XXXII., New Series), are requested 
to be sent to the Publisher not later than the 24th instant, Brus and ProsrEctrusEs 
received until the 27th. 
London: Jonn Carman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


ATIONAL REVIEW.—ApDvERTISEMENTs intended for 
insertion in the Forracomine Numeer of the “ National Review,” are requested 
to be forwarded to the Publishers by the 23rd; Bitus and Prosrrcrusgs by the 26th 


instant. Capmany and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
NEW SERIES OF THE “ WELCOME GUEST.” 


NEW SERIES OF THE “WELCOME GUEST.” Edited 
by R. B. Broven. Enlarged to 24 Pages, Royal 8vo, in Weekly Numbers, Price 
Twopence ; also in Monthly Parts. No, 1, on Saturday, 24th September, 1859. 
Contgnts :—The late Mr. D—,. A om by George Augustus Sala, Author of 
“Twice Round the Clock.” Illustrated by Phiz—Miss Brown, a Romance, << 
Editor, Chapters I. and II. Illustrated by McConnell.—The Dying Countess, by John 
Oxenford. Illustrated by C. H. Bennett.—A Hopeful Literary Fund, by J. Hollings- 
head. Illustrated by H. G. Hine.—A Newfoundland and Bull Dog Story. Illustrated 
by Harrison Weir.—Keranees, ¥ John . Illustrated by McConnell.—The 
Parson’s Work, by the Editor. lustrated by Julian Portch—and Something the 
Matter with the Gas, by Godfrey Turner. 
London: Hovtstow and Waieut, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 


ITH No. 54 of the PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS for THIS 
WEEK, price 3d., by post 4d., is presented, gratis, a large and beautiful Photo- 
glyph of the TUILERIES, showing the advance made in this most important dis- 
covery. The Photoglyph has been prepared the News, 
by permission of the inventor, H. Fox Talbot, Esq. ders should be given forthwith 
to secure copies, as a limited number only will be issued. 
London: Perrer, and Gaurrn, La Belle Sauvage-yard, E.C. 
HE LADY’S NEWSPAPER AND PICTORIAL TIMES, 
owing to its large and increasing circulation amongst Ladies and Families of the 
Higher and Middle Classes, is unquestionably one of the best Advertising mediums 
for Booksellers, Jewellers, Silk Mercers, and all who supply the wants of ies and 
Families.—Published every Saturday, at the Office, 83, Fleet-street. 


HE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS.—THE LADY’S 

NEWSPAPER AND PICTORIAL TIMES IS THE BEST ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY JOURNAL FOR LADIES, being especially devoted to their Interests, 
Instruction, and Amusement. It contains each Week, besides the usual Illustrations 
of the Events of the Day, the Latest Paris Fashions and the Newest Work-table 
Patterns (working size), and is therefore particularly valuable to Ladies and Fami- 
lies out of Town, and quite invaluable in the Colonies. Subscription (paid in 
advance): Annual, £1 6s.; Six Months, 13s.; Three Months, 6s. 6d., either stamped or 
post paid to any British Colony; and Single opt. 6d. May be received through an: 
respectable News-agent, or direct from the Publisher, Mr. W. J. Jomnson, 83, Fleet- 
street, London, to whom Money-orders may be made payable. 

This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
vue CIVIL SERVICE LIST for SEPTEMBER, 1859. 
CONTENTS: 

I. Seniority Lists, arranged in column, of the Civil Servants employed in each Office 
and Department under the Crown; with their Salaries, and Dates of Appointment 
(where known); distinguishing those who have passed the Civil Service Examinations 
by competition or otherwise, and those who have obtained honorary certificates. This 
part includes all classes of Salaried Officers for whom provision is made in the Esti- 
mates, under the general heads of Public and Miscellaneous Offices—Law and Justice— 
Education—Science and Art—Civil Branches of the Army and Navy—Revenue Depart- 
— i.e., Inland Revenue, Customs, and Post Office—and Diplomatic and Consular 

ervice. 

II. List of Superannuated Civil Servants for 1858, with particulars of each case, 

ILI. General Alphabetical List of 12,000 Names. 

IV. Appendix of Useful Information, including Tables of the Limits of Age and 
Standards of Qualification for each Office, the New Superannuation Act, Hints to 
Candidates, &c. 

London: GroomsrrpeGr and Sons, Paternoster-row; WaTERLow and Sons, London- 
wall, Birchin-lane, and Parliament-street ; P. S. Kina, Bridge-street, Westminster. 


Just published, price 5s. 
HE CITY OF THE DEAD, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Convert. 

“This is the most promising volume of short poems that we ‘have seen for some 
time. Many of them manifest the true poetic insight; the language is always musical, 
and shows considerable power of composition.” —Standard, 

“When a real poet first brings before the public eye the early, 4 perhaps 
imperfect, fruits of his genius, a refreshing sympathy is felt in the minds of those 
whose poetical experience enables them truly to appreciate his work. The unpre- 
tending volume before us exhibits evidences of true poetic genius and feeling, which 
will doubtless, like good wine, be matured byage and experience.” — Brighton Examiner, 

“*The City of the Dead’ is a contemplation of the remains of old Egypt. It is 
short, but the subject is well and picturesquely treated. It possesses much artistic 
merit, The lines on ‘Sunrise from the Top of Snowdon’ have much life and vigour. 
‘A Summer’s Evening in Italy’ is a skilful piece of poetic picture painting. ‘The 
Condemned Cell’ is written with much force.”—Brighton Gazette, 

R. Harpwickg, 192, Piccadilly. 
This day is published, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


HE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE EUROPEAN SEAS. 
By the late Professor Epwarp Forsgs, F.R.S., &c. Edited and Continued by 
Gopwiy-Avsten, F.R.S. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, Royal 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
HE BURNS CENTENARY POEMS: a Collection of Fifty of 


the Best, i 


luding the Six x 


ded for Publication by the Judges at the 


Crystal Palace, many of the Highly Commended, and several Prize Poems. 
Glasgow: THomas Morray and Son. London : Artuur Hatt, Virtus, and Co. 


Fourth Edition, Enlarged, price 1s, 2d., post free, 
ACATION THOUGHTS ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS 


{and Circumstantial Evidence]. 


By A.B., one of Her 


Majesty’s Commissioners of the Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors, 
London: J. Rrp@way, 169, Piccadilly, W. 


PEARSON ON THE CREED. 
Portrait, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


N EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. By Jonn Pearson, D.D. 
A New Edition, ee | revised and collated with the best copies, by 


Mr. Jamzs Nicuots, Editor of “ 


‘arrindon’s Sermons,” 


London: WritramM Trae, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


IMPORTANT TO VISITORS OF MADEIRA, 
In the press, to be ready on the 20th instant, in 1 Vol. 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


OLLOQUIAL PORTUGUESE: a Handbook of all the Words 


and Phrases required by the Invalid, Visitor, or Man of Business. Compiled 


from Dictation and actual Conversation, by the Rev. ALEx. J. D. D’Orsry, resident in 


Madeira since 1852.—London: Trisywer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


FRENCH READING FOR BEGINNERS, Price 1s, 34. 
AVET’S FRENCH ANECDOTES, STORIES, and FRANCE 


FULLY DESCRIBED; with a Dictionary of all the Words, and practical 
ercises on the Irregular Verbs. To be weed as a Companion to all French 
ars, or as a Supplement to old copies of M. Haver’s 
Compiets Cxrass-Boox,” the New Edition of which is 


pular work, “Tue 


in many Colleges and Grammar Schools throughout Great Britain. 
London: Dutav and Co,; W, Auta; and Co. 


ing rapidly adopted 


This day is published, Post 8vo, 4s. 
HE UNITY OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES: being an 
Inquiry into the Causes of Gravitation and Polarity, with an application of the 
Results to some of the principal Phenomena in each of the Physical Sciences, By 

Joun Dickson. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 

Just published, Part X., price 1s, 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH SEA-ANEMONES AND 


MADREPORES. With Coloured Figures of all the Species. 
Gossz, F.R.S. 


By the same Author, 

A NATURALIST’S RAMBLES ON THE DEVONSHIRE 
COAST. With Twenty-eight Plates. Post 8vo, 21s. 

THE AQUARIUM: AN UNVEILING OF THE WONDERS 
OF THE DEEP SEA. Second Edition, Enlarged, With Chromatographs and Wood 
Engravings. Post 8vo, 17s. 

A HANDBOOK TO THE MARINE AQUARIUM. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


A MANUAL OF MARINE ZOOLOGY FOR THE BRITISH 
ISLES. 2 Vols. 8vo, with nearly Seven Hundred Engravings. 15s, 


TENBY: A SEA-SIDE HOLIDAY. With Twenty-four Plates, 
Coloured. Post 8vo, 21s. 


OMPHALOS: AN ATTEMPT TO UNTIE THE GEOLOGICAL 
KNOT. With Fifty-six Illustrations on Wood. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

This work announces and illustrates a grand Physical Law, which, though hitherto 
unrecognised, is proved to be of universal application in the organic world—the law 
of Prochronism in Creation. On this principle the author shows that the conclusions 
of geologists as to the great antiquity of the earth are not inevitable—that there is 
another solution of the facts, at least, possible. 

Jounx Van Voozst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
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Third Edition, Enlarged, 10s. 6d. 
AJOR HODSON’S TWELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S 


LIFE IN INDIA, Edited by his Brother, the Rev. Gzorcz H. Hopson, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Octavo, with Maps, 10s, 6d. 


ELOPONNESUS: NOTES OF STUDY AND TRAVEL. 
By Witt1aa Gores Cuarx, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 


London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


This day, a New Series, Two Volumes, Post 8vo, 14s, 
pert IN COUNCIL 


Lately published, a New Edition, Two Volumes, 9s., of 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. 
London: Jouw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


LEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 1s. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 1s. 3d. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 1s. 
OUTLINES OF SACRED HISTORY. 2s. 6d. 
OUTLINES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 2s. 6d. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH CHURCH. 1s. 
OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 10d. 
OUTLINES OF GRECIAN HISTORY. 1s. 
OUTLINES OF MYTHOLOGY. 1s. 
OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY. 10d. 
OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 10d. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 10d. 
OUTLINES OF CHEMISTRY. 10d. 
OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY. 10d. 

London: Jouw W. Panxer and Sow, West Strand. 


NOTICE. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORESS OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE,” &c. &c. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
OPES AND FEARS; OR, SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF 
. A SPINSTER, by the Authoress of the “Heir of Redelyffe,” &, &., is now 
publishing Monthly in the Constitutional Press Mag 
_ London: Saunpgrs, Orrey, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
THE REV. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS’S NEW GREEK DELECTUS. 
On Friday next will be published, in 12mo, 
A PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS. By the Rev. H ‘ 
MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford; Author of 
“ Notes for Latin Lyrics” in Use in Harrow, Westminster, and Rugby Schools, 


London: LoneMan, GREEN, Lonemay, and RoBERts. 


CHARENTE’S SANDHURST AND WOOLWICH FRENCH EXERCISES. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 3s. cloth, 
XERCISES ADAPTED TO CHARENTE’S COURSE OF 
STUDIES OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. Part II. French and English 
— compared, By A. A. Dg CHareEnte, Professor of French in the Royal Military 
‘ollege, Sandhurst. 
*,* Part I., Exercises in French Pronunciation and Accidence, price 3s. Parts I, 
and’ IL, comprising the Elementary Course of Exercises, in 1 Vol. price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
London: Loweman, GREEN, Loneman, and 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. W. ROSS, B.A, 
On Friday next will be published, in Feap. 8vo, 
APERS ON TEACHING, AND ON KINDRED SUBJECTS. 
By the Rev. Wieu1am Ross, B.A., Author of an “Elementary Etymological 
Manual of the English Language,” and * The Teacher’s Manual of Method ;” Curate 
of Alderney, and formerly Inspector of Church Schools in Manchester, 
London: Lonemwan, Gregy, Loneman, and Rozerts. 


NEW EDITION OF CAPT. OSBORN’S NARRATIVE OF CAPT. M‘CLURE’S 
DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 
In 8vo, with Portrait, Chart, and Illustrations from Sketches by Commander 
S. G, Cresswell, R.N., price 15s. cloth, 
HE DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE BY 
H.M.S. “INVESTIGATOR,” CAPTAIN R. M‘CLURE, 1850-1854, Edited by 
Oszporn, C.B., from the Logs and Journals of Captain M‘Clure. 
Third Edition 


London: Loneman, GREEN, Loneman, and Rozerts. 


A NEW BOY’S BOOK. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 5s., cloth extra, 
ALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, AND EXPLOITS OF TWO 
SCHOOLBOYS. By the Rev. J. C. Arxuysoy, Incumbent of Danby. With 
Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 

This very attractive Volume is written in the genial, good-humoured spirit of 
“Tom Brown’s School Days,” and the Publishers anticipate that it will prove to be 
the most popular Boy’s Book of the Coming Season. It gives the adventures of Bos 
and Jack during their Holidays, and abounds in graphic Sketches of Natural History 
—Birds’ Nesting—Cricket—Football, and every variety of subject calculated to interest 
the mind of Boys. 

London: RouriepcE, Warne, and Routiepex, Farringdon-street. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY.—NEW VOLUME. 
Price One Shilling, boards, 
FERNS. By THomas F.L.S. With 
Numerous Engravings by W. S. Coleman, illustrating every British Fern. 


This Fern Book is especially popular in its treatment, all unnecessary technicalities 
pam | been carefully avoided, and their place occupied by plain and easily understood 
lescriptions, 


UNIFORM IN SIZE AND PRICE WITH THE ABOVE— 
OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, AND HEDGES. 
COMMON OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA-SHORE. 
London: Rovuttepes, Warne, and Rovrtepes, Farringdon-street. 
LATEST BOOKS ON CHINA. 


HINA. By Winenove Cooxe, the ‘‘Times” Correspondent. 
The tin Thousand, with Maps and Plates. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
LIFE IN CHINA. By Wriiiram C. Mrznz, M.A. The Fourth 
Thousand, with Illustrations and Maps. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE CHINESE, with the 
f Christian Conversion. By the Rev. Joszrx EpEuns, B.A. Peap, 8vo, 


London: Warne, and Rovtizper, Farringdon-street. 


This day is published, price 12s, Vol. II. of 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 
Being the Fourth Division of the “‘ English Cyclopedia.” 
Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, 
NEW WORK ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 
This day is published, price 10s, 6d. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


BEING A VISIT TO 


Dublin, Galway, Connamara, Athlone, Limerick, Killarney, 
Glengarriff, Cork, &c. &c. 


By AN OXONIAN. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece and Numerous Illustrations by Joun Lexcu. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL ATLASES, 


A New and Enlarged Edition. 

GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
exhibiting the Actual and Comparative Extent of all the Countries in the World 
with their present Political Divisions, Twenty-five Maps, ——- i Ma 
enlarged Maps of Scotland, and Switzerland, 

uni 


1. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in a Series of 
Original Designs, the Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, By ee ot Bowe, and 
Natural History. Twenty Maps, including Coloured Geological 
and of the British Isles, Half-bound, 12s, 6d, 


Itt, 
A New and Revised Edition. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in Twenty Plates, 
Maps and Plans of all the ey Countries and Localities rred to by 
Classical Authors by a Pr Index of Places, by T, Harvzy, 
M.A, Oxon, Half bound, 12s. 6d, 


ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hiyp, Esq., F.R.A.S., &e. 
With Notes and Descriptive Letterpress to each Pilate, ana all recent. 
Discoveries in Astronomy, Eighteen Maps. Half-bound, 12s . 6d, 


A New and > Edition, 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Junior Classes, Twenty Maps, 
including a Map of Canaan and Palestine, Half: bound, 5s, 


By the same Author, 


® 
THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. Thirty-five large Plates and Seven smaller 
— oe Colours, with a copious Index, Imperial Folio, half-bound 
rocco, £12 12s, 


11. 
THE PHYSICAL ATLAS, reduced from the Saget Pelle, Folio, 
for the Use of Colleges, Academics, = — Twenty-five Maps. 
Quarto, half-bound morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 
LIFE FOR A LI FE. By the Author of “ Jonn Harrrax, 
GentiEeman,” &c. 3 Vols, 
“This book is signally the best the cme 4 has produced. The interest is intense 
and is everywhere admirably sustained,”—The Press, 


EALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. By the Author of “ Flemish 
Interiors.” 3 Vols., with Illustrations, 
“Realities of Paris Life’ is a good addition to Paris books, and important as 
affording true and sober pictures of the Paris poor.”—A: 
“What Mr. Mayhew has done for London, the writer attempts to do for Paris, and 
certainly with very considerable success.”—Critic, 


LMOST A HEROINE. By the Author of “CHartes 


3 V 
TO PEERAGE. By Mrs. Octavius Owzn. 


“We heartily welcome Mrs. Owen into the sisterhood of —. and are confident 
that ‘ ee among our reading 
circles,” —John 


AND HOPE. By Jonn Viole. 
Hurst and Bracxert, Publishers, 13, Great 
RELIGIOUS REVIVALS IN IRELAND, 

Third Editions of the following are this day published, 

HE WORK AND THE COUNTER-WORK ; or, the ious 
Revival in Belfast. With an Explanation of the Physiet! Phen enomena, the 
Rev. a A. Srorrozp, Archdeacon of Meath, sewed, price 1ls.; by 
CONVERSION: WHAT IT IS NOT, AND WHAT IT Is, 
A Sermon on Revivals, delivered in the Parish Church of Ballivor, on 
August 7th, 1859, by the Rev. 0. T. Dospan, LD» and BD., Incumbent of 
connigan ; with a Letter to his ag the Bari of Carlisle, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Treland, ’Bvo, sewed, price 6d.; by post, 7d, 
THE EVIDENCES OF THE WORK OF THE HOLY 
SPIRIT. A Sermon Preached in St. Dublin, on 
1859. By Grorer Satuon, D.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. an 


fap eng ag on the Revival Movement rh the North of Ireland, 8vo, sewed, price 1s,; 
y post, 1s, 


‘Debiia: EF 104, Grafton-atreet, 
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On November 1st will be published, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 


A NEW STORY, BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS,” 
Will be commenced in the First Number. 


MACMILLAN AND CO. 
CAMBRIDGE; AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


Just published, elegantly half-bound russia, price 30s.; or in green cloth, 24s, 
VOL. IV. OF A RE-ISSUE 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA ; 


CONTAINING, AMONGST OTHER IMPORTANT ARTICLES, THE FOLLOWING :— 


Astronomy, Austria, Beethoven, 
Athens and Attica, Bacon, Belgium, 
Atmosphere, Basket-making, Black Sea, 
Attraction, | Bengal, &e. &e. 
Australia, Beauty, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


STANFORD’S 
SERIES OF POCKET GUIDE BOOKS. 


Just published, 

THE SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND, from the Reculvers 
to the Land’s End, and from Cape Cornwall to the Devon Foreland, including all 
the information desirable for Visitors or Tourists, as well as for Railway and other 
short Excursions, By Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. In 1 Vol., price 7s, 

The Book may also be had, in 4 Parts, price 2s, each, with Clue Maps, 
Part 1. THE COAST OF KENT, 
Part 2. THE COAST OF SUSSEX, 
Part 3. THE COAST OF HANTS AND DORSET. 
Part 4, THE COAST OF DEVON AND CORNWALL, 


PARIS. With Plans of Paris and its Environs. Price 3s. 6d. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. A New Guide to Jersry, Guernsey, 
Sazx, Herm, Jernov, and Atpgrnzy. By F. F. Esq., of Guernsey. 
With General Map. Price 3s, 6d. 


Preparing for publication, uniform with the “ Cathedrals of England and Wales,” 
price 2s. 6d. 


THE MINSTERS AND ABBEY RUINS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, By Mackenzie Watcorrt, M.A, 


LONDON. The Stranger’s and Resident’s Guide to every 
object of Interest and Amusement. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Now ready, 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


By the Rev. J. PYCROFT, B.A. 
1 Vol. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


Extract from a Letter addressed by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln to Mr. Pycroft.— 
“T thank you for sundry half-hours pleasantly and profitably spent. On nota few 
points I differ, still yon have given much valuable advice, and a truthful picture of 
the trials which beset the Clergy from within and from without, I thank you parti- 
cularly for pages 427-428,” 

“Real persons and scenes have been before him, but in some parts he has been 
obliged to resort to new combinations to spare private feeling. This will enable 
everybody to be interested in the book. High Church and Low Church persons— 
dignified and undignified—the superior and inferior order of Clergymen, may each be 
amused at each other’s portraits, and, if not a vast deal of good done, a pleasant half- 
hour spent over Mr. Pycroft’s book.” —Atheneum, August 27th. 

“The Rev. H. Austin is a figment, but the book which relates his experiences, his 
reflections, and his aspirations is not a romance or a novel—it belongs to another 
order of fiction, for which a name is still wanting. It is important that this distinc- 
tion should be understood from the outset, for it would be an injustice to the author 
and a misfortune to the reader, ifa book so able in its kind, and so suggestive, were 
to pee by alien rules and precedents.”—Spectator, August 20th. 

“ We must here close our extracts from a book which, while it seems to pass with a 
light and airy step over the surface of the world, and is at times highly entertaining, 
contains much that is a of grave thought, and cannot fail to deepen in its 
readers, whether clerical or lay, the sense of life’s responsibilities.”— Press, August 20th. 

“ Since the day when the Rev. Sydney Smith lashed the follies and vices of the period 
which he so brilliantly adorned, we have not met with so poignant and truthtelling a 
writer as the author of ‘ Twenty Years in the Church,’”— Reading Mercury. 

“Nothing can be more manly, more genial, more feeling, or more Christian- 
like than the sentiments and principles which it evolves and upholds. They are such 
as make a people a nation, and retain them in their nationality. They are such as 
make all men neighbours, as Christ himself described a neighbour in the parable of 
the good Samaritan, and they contain in them the true germs of national greatness. 
We entreat our readers te lay them to heart. We hope that rich and poor alike will 
read this book, and appréciate both the spirit and the object which have prompted its 
publication.”—St. James’s Chronicle, August 13th. 

“ Quite as good a novel as ‘ Tom Brown’s School Days,’ and we shall be greatly sur- 
prised if it does not become as popular.”—Leader, August 27th. 

“This is an extremely clever and amusing book.”—Daily Telegraph, September 5th. 

“The account of the boyhood and college days is excellent, aud so also the history 
of his early struggles.”—Post, September 7th. 

“This is a storehouse of plain, manly, and vigorous common sense, applied to nearly 
every practical question that can concern a clergyman in the present day.”—~—Literary 
Gazette, September 10th, 


L, BOOTH; 307, REGENT STREET, W. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


DR. CUMMING. 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION COMING 


ON THE EARTH. By Doctor Cusnune, Author —_ioe 
Sketches,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE BYE-LANES AND DOWNS OF 
ENGLAND. With Turf Scenes and Characters. By Syirvanus. 
Cheap Edition. Small 8vo, with Portrait of Lord George Bentinck, 
2s. 6d. 


W. H. MAXWELL. 


ERIN-GO-BRAGH; or, Irish Life Pictures. 
By W. H. Maxwett, Author of “ Stories of Waterloo.” 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. [immediately. 


DR. MAGINN: 


SHAKSPEARE PAPERS; or, Pictures Grave 


and Gay. By Maarsy, LL.D. Small 8vo. 
[Immediately. 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE GREAT 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vol. I. Boards, 4s. 6d.; cloth, 5s. 
Parts I. to VII. ready; Part VIII. on Sept. 30th; price 6d. each. 


THE LIFE AND THEATRICAL TIMES 
OF CHARLES KEAN, F\S.A. By J. W. Core. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo, 21s. / 

“We must go back to Colley Cibber for a narrative equally enter- 
taining with that contained in these volumes. The anecdotes of actors 
and actresses are numerous, pertinent, and well told.” — Saturday 
Review. 


SEVEN YEARS’ EXPLORATIONS IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA, NORTHERN MEXICO, HONDURAS, 
AND THE FAR WEST OF THE UNITED STATES. With 
Notes, Botanical, Mineralogical, and ical. By Junius 
Froenet. 8vo, 18s., with many Illustrations. 

“What Dr. Livingstone has done for Africa, Mr. Froebel has done 
for Central America.”—Bell’s Messenger. 

“ Mr. Froebel unites in himself all the essential attributes of a genuine 
traveller.”—Literary Gazette. 


THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. Edited 

by Lady Tweresa Lewis. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ A piece of real life, sketched by a tator full of shrewd sense and 
a genial spirit of fun. If Madame de Sévigné were to come to life 
again as an English lady of the Court of Queen Victoria, she might 
write a book which would match with ‘The Semi-Detached House.’ ”— 
Spectator. 

“In many respects perfect.”—Ezaminer. 


AUTHOR OF “NAOMI.” 


MARCO GRIFFI, the ITALIAN PATRIOT. 
By Mrs. Wenn, Author of “ The Martyrs of Carthage.” Small 
8vo, 5s. 

“This work will cause interest and discussion in the homes of the 
English people. It will be perused with pleasure.”—Leader. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “PEARL” ROUND 


the WORLD, 1857-8-9. With an Account of the Services of the 
Naval Brigade in India. By the Rev. E. A. Wittrams, Chaplain 
to the “ Pearl.” Post 8vo, with an Illustration, 10s. 6d. 

“To those who love a picture of life and adventures at sea, this book 
will afford a rare stock of amusement and information. The bravery of 
the naval brigades will live for ever in Indian story; and this book is a 
brilliant memorial of their moral courage and steady integrity.’— 
Illustrated News of the World. 


AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


THE STORY OF ITALY. By the Author 


of “ Mary Powell.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Admirably adapted for schools of a superior order, giving the 
prominent events in the history of Italy in the most attractive and 
graphic manner.” 

RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


London: Printed by Taomas Croats Savitt and James Atton Epwarps, at their Office, 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden,. in the County of Middlesex; and Published by 
Davin Jongs, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, Islington, at the Office, 39, Southampton-street, 
Strand, in the same County.—September 17, 1559. 
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